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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Stop, Look, and Listen! (p. 6) - 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students the correct way to 
give and take directions. 


Student Activities 

\. Plan a series of wrong-way dem- 
strations to show students how not 
) give and take directions. Here are 
some problem situations: 

|. A stranger asks you the way to 
the post office. 

2. A new student asks the way to 
the school library, principal’s office, or 


Try 
my iil 


‘ 


3. Your sister asks you how to empty 
the vacuum cleaner; how to use the 
can opener; how to bake a cake, 

1. Your brother asks you how to 
hange a tire on the car or bicycle, how 
to mix water paint, how to build a book 

5. You look up the directions for 
traveling to a city 50 to 100 miles away. 

6. You haphazardly read the direc- 
tions for applying wax to the kitchen 
floor, for making prepared pie crust, 
ete. 

\tter each demonstration, a narrator 
explains exactly what’s wrong with the 
way the demonstrators took or gave 
directions. 

B. Become Directions Detectives. 
Make two lists, one of well-given direc- 
tions and another list of poorly-given 
lirections. Observe the way directions 
are given in school, at home, in the 
movies, and in radio programs as well 
aS in newspapers and magazines. 


Discussion Questions 

What is often the real reason why 
people don’t get directions straight? 
Why should you wait to ask questions 
until after directions are given? Sup- 
pose you had just been made editor of 
the school paper or president of a club. 
How would you explain your plan for 


this What 
directions would you give to the whole 
Which directions would you 
write out? Which directions would you 
give individuals? When would you use 
technical terms? How would you make 
certain that your 
derstand these 
preparation 


the program for semester? 


group? 


would un- 
What advance 

make before 
meeting with the group, to “brief” them 


audience 
terms? 
would you 
on coming activities? When would you 
give a demonstration or use a device? 


Now Is the Hour (p. 8) 
Aim 

To tell students how to study for and 
how to take tests and exams. 


Student Activities 


Each student turns in a written list 
of questions (which puzzle him) about 
reviewing for tests and about taking 
tests. (Example: What is the best way 
to review a list of 150 spelling words?) 
Appoint a committee to choose the 
questions which puzzle most students. 
Then use these questions as the basis 
for class discussion. 

The student secretary writes on the 
blackboard the rules or suggestions that 
the class makes to cover each situation. 
(Example: how to divide a 45-minute 
test period so that you'll have time to 
answer all the Students 
copy the suggestions in their notebooks. 

Give demonstrations on 
how not to take exams: not reading 
questions completely, etc. 


questions. ) 


wrong-wa\ 


Discussion Questions 


What are some suggestions for mak- 
ing a good score on a short-answer test? 
How can you budget your time in order 
to answer all the questions on an essay 
test? Explain this statement: You should 
go into training for a semester exam 
just as a track star does for a track 
meet. What are some suggestions for 
reviewing for courses such as world 
history? 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 


Most students don’t know how to fill 
out application blanks correctly, col- 
leges and employment agencies report. 
Here is a lesson on filling out applica- 
tion blanks. 


Student Activities 

Collect as many forms and blanks as 
can. You may secure enough 
money-order forms at the post office so 
that you'll have one for each member of 
the class. You also may secure an ade- 
quate number of Form 57s, the stand- 
ard form for Civil Service jobs. Ask at 
youl building or post 
office. 

A student with superior penmanship 
puts sections of the forms on the black- 
board and leads the class discussion in 
how to fill the blanks. Then each stu- 
dent carefully fills in a sample form. 

Commercial department _ students 
also may type or mimeograph sections 
of commonly-used forms 


you 


Government 


(such as the 
application for a Social Security card) 
for practice use in class. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 


Julie discovers that employers and 
take 
grades seriously. Next Week: Jane on 


college entrance boards school 


eV eryday gor 1d manners. 


Discussion Questions 

Why do colleges and business and 
trade schools prefer students who have 
made top grades in high school? Why 
are employers interested in school 
grades? In the school activities of job 
applicants? In applicants’ attitudes 
while in school? 


Note to Teacher 

Secure from your principal’s office 
several letters written by businessmen 
inquiring about the school records made 
by job applicants. Read parts of these 
letters to the class. If your school has a 
form which it sends out to employers, 
show students this form. Ask some 
prominent businessman to talk to your 
class about the importance of school 
grades and correct attitudes. 

















Box ks.” 
Reading Series: 
Letter Perfect: 


Fiction, quizzes. 


puzzle. 


“How to ——” Series: Use words. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 
Reading Series: 


Dear Joe —— from Jerry: 


“How to ——” Series: 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 
Reading Series: 
Letter Perfect: 
Dear Joe —— from Julie: 


zle, etc. 





Coming — Next Three Issues 


January 26, 1949 
No Issue—Exam Week 


February 2, 1949 


Major article: Writing autobiographical sketches. 
“How to ——” Series: Have fun with rhyme (for Valentine’s Day). 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 1: Introduction to unit on “How to Choose 


Business vocabulary. 
Dear Joe —— from Jane: Everyday courtesies. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation exercises, crossword 


February 9, 1949 


Major article: Writing character sketches. 


2: Who makes books. 

Understanding descriptive passages; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Set-up of business letter. 

Problems of the beginning worker. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 


February 16, 1949 


Major article: Writing book reports. 

Write sentences. 

3: Characters in books. 

Understanding the characters’ behavior; quizzes. 
Organization of business letter. 

School clean-up campaign. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puz- 








Student Movie Reviews (p. 12) 

This is the last article in our Critical 
Judgment “How to Judge 
Movies.” Students write their own re- 
views of the The Boy with the 
Green Hair. 

Next week: the first article in the 
series How to Judge Books. 


Series on 


movie, 


Note to Teachers 


Encourage your students to write re- 
views of movies being shown in your 
community. You can wait until a su- 
and ask students 


to volunteer to see it and then compare 


perior movie comes 
reviews. Or you can have one volunteer 
see each movie which comes and post 
his review on the bulletin board so that 
the rest of the class may judge whether 
the movie seeing or not. Su- 
perior reviews might be published in 
the school newspaper. 


is worth 


P.M.P. Semester Quizzes (p. 15) 


Here are the 
“Watch You 
Spellbound?,” 


semester quizzes on 
Language,” “Are You 


“Sign Language,” “Cor- 





rectly Speaking,” “What’s the Usage?,” 
and “Words to the Wise.” Answers on 
this page, third column. 


Career Club (p. 20) 
Aim 

To interest students in future Careers 
in pharmaceutical laboratories and fac- 
tories. 


Student Activities 

If you have a pharmaceutical lab or 
factory in your community, write or 
telephone for an appointment to take a 
tour through the building so that you 
can secure firsthand information about 
possible careers in this work. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill’ (p. 10) 

A Gold Button: (1) a-Judith; on first 
meeting the other girls in her class. b- 
Judith’s manner of expression was precise 
and academic. c-The other girls were hos- 
tile toward anyone who was not exactly 
like themselves. (2) a-Miss Woodward; in 
class, when Judith asked her questions 
that went bevond the text material. b-Miss 
Woodward resented any interruption that 
threw her off guard. c-No, she couldn’t 
understand that the child had a genuine 
interest in gathering knowledge. (3) a-Mr. 


Benson; when he heard that Judith had 
won the essay contest. b-He took Judith’s 
winning as a personal insult, because he 
had written his daughter’s essay. c-He ac 
cused Judith’s grandfather of doing exact. 
ly what he had done. (4) a-General Grant; 
in Judith’s delirium when she confided her 
problem to him. b-The general referred to 
Judith’s being treated as an outcast be 
cause she was Jewish. 

Tips on Reading: (A). 1-The radio is 
always static-ridden on evenings when 
there are visitors. 2-Nobody has sympathy 
for a boastful person. (B). He was ‘going 
to place warning signs on both sides of 
the road where the dangerous curve oo- 
curred, 

Answers to “Learn to Think Straight’ (p. 14) 
1-generalization; 

inference; 

cause. 


2-syllogism; 


3-simple 
4-analogy; 


5-explanation of a 


Answers to “Practite Makes Perfect’ (pp. 15-18) 

Watch Your Language: 1-Between you 
and me; 2-In my opinion; 3-Lie down; 4- 
in the meantime; 5-himself; 6-any money 
7-With whom; 8-we boys; 9-the girl’s or 
the girls’; 10-the boy’s or the boys’ 


Sign Language: 1-day _ (exclamation 
point); 2-ships (question mark); 38-1918 
(comma); 4-John (comma) course (com- 
ma); 5-Mother (comma); 6-Jack (com- 
ma); 7-Biffle (comma) mayor (comma 
or Biffle (comma); 8-Foster (comma) ex- 
pected (comma); 9-short (comma); 10- 
hammering (comma); 11-father (comma 


mother (comma) uncle (comma) aunt 
(comma) sister (comma); 12-hill (com- 
ma) dale (comma) forest (comma) thick- 
ets (comma); 13-end (comma); 14-winter 
(comma) summer (comma) fall (comma) 
springtime (comma); 15-you (comma 
done (comma). 


Are You Spellbound?: I, 1-flee; 2 an 
3-aisle; 4-course; 5-desert; 6-stee 1: 7. 7-knew 
8-C; 9-too; 10-bough. II. 1-divins 
spiration; 3-pattern; 4-tragedy; 
6-laboratory; 7-necessary; 
recognized; 10-cranberry. 


: per- 
5-pre judice; 
8-cemetery; 9 


Correctly Speaking: 1-party; 2-congrat 
ulate; 3-forty; 4-prettiest; 5-father; 6- 
mother; 7-shouldn’t; 8-Could you; 9-Did 
you eat?; 10-All right; ll-let’s go; 12- 
something; 13-just; 14-moving pictures; 
15-party. 

What's the Usage? 1-eager; 2-graduated 
from; 3-operated on; 4-Regardless; 5-like 
me, as I do; 6-C; 7-Almost; 8-business; 9- 


about, at; 10-ete.; 11-handfuls; 12-C; 15- 
enthusiastic about; 14-spill; 15-stationery; 
16-C; 17-odd, peculiar, painful; 14-be- 
side; 19-ineligible; 20-off; 2l-into; 22- 
fever; 23-passed; 24-outside; 25-sisters-in- 
law; 26-truth; 27-kind of; 28-You're; 29- 
too; 30-feet; 31-there; 32-inside; 33-It’s 
34-everywhere; 35-illegible; 36-4 37- 


through; 38-annoying, 
where; 40-Who’s. 
Words to the Wise: A. 1-d; 2-b; 3 
4-a; 5-c; 6-b; 7-d; 8-a; 9-b; 10-c. B. 1- 
misconstrued; 2-cursory; 3-morass; 4-dis- 
parages; 5-enigma. 


irritating; 39-Some- 
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GOLLY, MR. ESPER, YOUR 
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Say What 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed reading your series 
on “How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures.” It is interesting to know all the 
effort which is put in by so many peo- 
ple to produce one film. I know that 
after reading this series of articles, your 
readers will appreciate the movie indus- 
try much more. 

I hope you will continue to print 
more series on other interesting subjects 
in the near future. 

Mary Villalpando 
San Diego (Calif.) H. § 


Watch Practical English next semes- 
ter for two new appreciation series. 
The first, “How to Choose Books,” will 
begin in our next issue. The books se- 
ties will be followed by a unit on “How 
to Choose Radio Programs.”—Ed. 

¥ * * 
Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed reading Practical 
English very much. “Boy dates Girl” 
and “Dear Joe” are my favorite articles. 
| also like “Say What You Please.” I 
would like to write to any foreign stu- 
dent who wants an American pen-pal. 

Nadine Foree 
Wichita, Kans. 
” £ 
Dear Editor: 

[ think “Following the Films” is an 
extremely interesting column. I like it 
because I go to movies often, and | 
like to see good films when I go. 

I have heard and read quite a bit 
about Joan of Arc, and I’m sure that 
Ingrid Bergman will be the perfect star 
for the picture. I won’t miss seeing it. 

Veta Simmons 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
- - . 
Dear Editor: 

Practical English is almost the main 
textbook in our Business English class. 
Our spelling words are taken from “Prac- 
tice Makes Perfect.” Every Wednesday 
we have a test based on one article. 
On Fridays we have a written and an 
oral quiz based on almost every article 
in the magazine. 


. a ()! Please’ 


For the oral quiz, our class is divid- 


ed into two groups. Our English teach- 
er asks each person a question. Each 


question answered correctly counts a 
point for that team. If the question is 
not answered correctly, a zero goes 
down as the score. At the end of the 
semester, the points are totaled. The 
team with the lower number of points 


gives the winning team a treat. 


Our class enjoys Practical English 
because it makes Business English more 
interesting and more fun. 
Ella Smith 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
+ » 

Dear Editor: 

The West Seattle Honor Society— 
about 300 of our best students—wishes 
to do everything possible to help bring 
about better world understanding and 


world peace. We believe that extensive | 


personal correspondence between large 


numbers of top U. S. high school stu- | 


dents and pupils of similar ages in 
other countries could have a great in- 
fluence toward fostering good will, 

W. Hurlbut and J. R. Logan 

West Seattle H. §. 

Seattle, Wash. 

** ce 

Dear Editor: 

I'd like to see a sports story in every 
issue. “The Pigskin Heart” (Nov. 17) 
was excellent. I also enjoy your “Short 
Shots.” 

Wallace Fowler 
Flathead County H. § 
Kalispell, Mont. 
x * + 
Dear Editor: 

I like your magazine wery much, be- 
cause it has such a variety of articles. 
Everyone should be able to find interest 
in at least one or two of them. I do 
have one complaint, though. I think the 
article called “Sharps and Flats” is a 
waste of space. | believe you should 
take that column out and replace it 
with something of interest to teen-agers. 
An improvement might be to have a 
weekly top-tune poll of teen-agers’ 
favorite songs. 

Hannah M. Seal 
Slocum-Truax H. S. 
Trenton, Mich. 


Our editors feel as you do, Hannah— 
that our magazine should contain such 
a variety of articles that all readers will 
find something of interest in every 
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There's a storehouse 
full of facts... 


Getting and Keeping a Job 
Letter Perfect 
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and a recreation 
room full 
of fun... 


© Short Story 
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in your magazine... 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


That’s why you'll always find 
plenty of material to help you in 
your classroom work, and plenty 
to entertain you, too. 


Youre one of our regular sub- 
scribers, so we don’t have to tell 
you about al] the solid stuff and 
the light stuff you will find in 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH next 


semester—at less than 4c a week. 


You Ve 
know! 


seen it and used it... you 


That's why we ur; ge you to vote 
again for PRACTICAL ENG- 
LISH as YOUR classroom maga- 
zine and keep this valuable, 
cheertul class companion with 
you next term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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issue. We started “Sharps and Flats” 
because so many of our readers re- 
quested a record column.—Ed. 

* « * 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine very much, 
but hope you will find a way to start 
a pen-pal column soon, I like “Boy 
dates Girl,” because it gives a lot of 
good pointers on dating. 

Velda White 
C. V. U. High School 
Coachella, Calif. 

> . * 


Dear Editor: 


I read the other day that Hollywood 
(meaning the movie industry) was in 
the dumps because attendance at the 
movies had dropped off a lot recently. 

Well, if Messrs. Zanuck, Goldwyn, 
Warner, etc. want to know why I don’t 
go to the movies much any more, it’s 
because: (1) it costs $1.30 for you and 
your date in the movie theatres here, 
and (2) I like to watch the new tele- 
vision shows. 

It’s true that there aren’t many tele- 
vision sets in homes yet, but most of 
the kids I know are trying to get their 
fathers to buy sets. 

J. W. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Comparing the results of our recent 
I. S. O. survey (“How many times have 
you been to the movies within the past 
seven days?”) with those of previous 
surveys, movie attendance has dropped 
off. We'd like to know more about the 
reasons why teen-agers aren't going to 
the movies as much as formerly. Is it, 
as J. W. says, partly because of the 
high cost of movie-going? Is it because 
you're spending more time watching 
television? Whatever it is, write and 
tell us about it. Who knows? Maybe 
well have something to report to 
Messrs. Zanuck, Goldwyn, and Warner. 
—Ed 

o 


Dear Editor: 


[ received more than a hundred let- 
ters from your readers in response to 
my letter which appeared in your Nov. 
17 issue (“Say What You Please!”). I 
gave them to my friends at school, and 
they are going to answer them 
I intended to write you more letters, 
because I recognized how interested 
American students are in foreign affairs. 
Unfortunately, I can’t write any more 
letters right now—because I am coming 
to the U. S.! I won the N. -Y. Herald 
Tribune’s contest for candidates to rep- 
resent European youth at the Herald 
Tribune’s annual Forum of High School 
Students. In a way, my dreams have 
come true. 
Gerhard R. Andlinger 
Linz, Austria 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. What with 
semester tests or exams staring you 
in the face, we decided that our cover 
photo for this issue should be as gay 
is possible—and what's gayer than a 
group of bob-sledders? In addition, 
the bob-sledders seem to express our 
end-of-semester wish to vou, one and 
ill-happy landing! 
—Photo courtesy of Canadian Pacift 
Railways. 
. oO 
IN THE KING’S ENGLISH. A United 
Press dispatch from London says that 
ew phonographic burglar alarms are 
installed in Buckingham Pal 
ind Windsor Castle to protect 
eless royal treasures. 

The gadget utilizes a phonograph 
to warn Scotland Yard. Pressure pads 
inder carpets set off a record which 
makes a self-announcing phone call. 

rhe record announces: “Intruders 
ave entered Windsor Castle (or 
Buckingham Palace)” and keeps re 
peating it. 

Can't you imagine what will hap 

vhen Bonnie Prince Charlie is 
| enough to tinker with gadgets 
r reaches his teens and decides to 
raid the refrigerator at midnight? 
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AND WE QUOTE, What happiness is 
person can sav for another. But 

I am convinced can be 

v who lives only for himself 
The jov of living comes from imme 
. n something—more accurately 
invthing—that we know to be bigger 
better, more enduring, and worthie1 
are. John Vlason Brown 
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SICN OF THE TIMES. A few vears 
wo signs read, “Count change be 
fore leaving.” Now they read, 
Don’t count on leaving any 


change.”—Quote. 


NOT-TOO-SLIM SYNTAX. Remem- 
ber our “Slim Syntax contest” an 
nounced in our November 3. issue 
ind offering $1 for the best descrip 
tion of Slim, writer of the “How’s 
That Again?” column and other fea 
tures in “Practice Makes Perfect’? 
In our December 15 issue we pub 
lished one letter by Patsy Monson 
Central City (Nebr.) H. $ 

Well, despite many other letters 
entered in the contest. Patsv’s let 
ter is still the best, so we now doft 
Slim’s hat to Patsy and award het 
the prize! 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH a 


We Met Bob Hope & Bing Crosby 


— ag marionettes 


ELEVISION is here—and 

marionettes with it. As 

video’s floodlights turned 
towards marionettes, they dis- 
covered a charming young 
lady named Mary Chase 
Mary arrived in New York 
from Chicago three years ago 
and has had her troop of 
marionettes in action ever 
since—on NBC and ABC tele- 
vision shows, and in films 

When we arrived to inter- 
view Miss Chase, her studio 
was full of company—Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Winston 
Churchill, a baker, Elsie the Borden’s cow, Ma Yokum, 
Puss-in-Boots, and Jack the Giant Killer—all about two feet 
high. Bob Hope’s mouth moved up and down; his eyes 
(ping pong balls) rolled back and forth in his plastic 
wood head 

\iary's marionettes started strictly as a hobby and wound 
up as a vocation. In the eighth grade (in Maine Township 
School, near Chicago) she clipped a newspaper article on 
how to make marionettes and started a puppet club at school. 
The bovs made thé stage; the girls made the marionettes. 

‘During my freshman year I made a Roman soldier marion- 
ette for a Latin project.” Mary told us. “It was such a success 
that I decided to put on a variety show. For the next two years 
[ was making the tap dancer, the clown, and other marionettes 
for the show. | modeled hands and feet as well as the faces. 
Although I showed my marionettes to friends at parties, I 
became more interested in improving them than in putting 
on programs 

‘A hobby liké this is so much fun. And it would be 
wonderful for anyone ho is shy or feels inferior Why? 
Because making marionettes takes every bit of your spare 
time. It keeps you too busy and too interested in your hobby 
to worry about how popular you are 

“During high school.” Marv added, “I was planning to 
be a geologist. Teachers used to bring classes to my home 
to see my rock museum.” After a year at college, she left, 
deciding to concentrate on art. By this time she was giving 
paid marionette shows for clubs in the evenings 

“One dav | went to see the Chicago television station 
WBKB; the director asked me to put on some shows. I 
was always interested in working in a larger set-up where 
I could have help and produce more complicated programs. 
That's why I came to New York. In high school sometimes 
I dreamed of showing’my marionettes on a stage, but tele- 
vision and films are even better than my dreams!” 
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down to Traffic Court to tell the 
judge all about it! 

What happened? Well, yesterday 
afternoon Bob, in his jalopy, and Patrol- 
man O'Riley, on his motocycle, met at 
Busy Corners. There’s nothing wrong 
with that, except that Bob had just 
made a neat “U” turn. 

“Don’t you believe in reading signs?” 
Mr. O’Riley asked. 

“Sorry, Officer,” Bob said meekly, “I 
guess I didn’t see it.” 

“Perhaps you need a lesson in how 
to follow directions. You youngsters 
seem to think that 20 miles per hour 
means 30 and that No U Turn means 
to make one,” Mr. O'Riley said gruffly. 
“Here’s an invitation for Monday. Bet- 
ter get it straight.” 


Nie: Monday, Bob Sharp’s going 


Were You There? 


“T'll sit this article out,” you may say. 
“T don’t drive a car!” Or “I always read 
and follow directions on road signs.” 

Hold your horsepower! We _ have 
news for you, too. Let’s get down to 
cases. 

1. Your mother hands you a Satur- 
day grocery list and carefully reviews 
each item on it. She points out what 
quality food she wants and why. You're 
anxious to make the two o'clock movie. 
You mumble “Sure” to everything, 
while putting on your coat and wonder- 
ing whether or not the gang will wait 
if you're late. 

2. Mr. Squires, your boss, says that 
he'll be out for the rest of the day and 
tells you the names of the persons with 
whom he has appointments; but he 
doesn’t mention where he'll be during 
the lunch hour. He adds that he is ex- 
pecting a long-distance call which is 
important. You say, “Yes, Mr. Squires,” 
and think you'll remember everything 
he’s said. 

3. You don’t understand the first part 
of your dad’s explanation of how to 
mix the green water paint for your 
room. You interrupt him immediately 
to ask, “But how do you know if it’s 
too thick?” 

4. Mr. Truax, one of your advisers, 
is explaining how you should keep your 
Teen Canteen accounts. Since you've 
been treasurer of your class, you assure 
him that you know just what to do. 

We're not your Uncle Sam, but we 
want you. First, let’s look at the reasons 
why the four cases above were “hor- 
rible examples.” 


When taking directions: 


1. Listen attentively. Were you think- 
ing about something else when your 


Look, 
and Listen 


mother said that she wanted the coffee 
ground for a percolator? Then perhaps 
you came home with dripolator coffee! 
Next time, pay attention to reasons and 
jot them down: I lb. coffee (percolator 
grind). 

2. Be sure you've checked every de- 
tail. Halfway measures will get you no- 
where. As you discovered, it. wasn’t 
enough merely to remember the names 
of the persons with whom your boss 
had appointments. You needed to know 
where he’d be during lunch hour also. 
Result: You didn’t know how to reach 
him when that important business call 
came through. Next time, check every 
detail. A secretary has to think of every- 
thing. 

Motorists do, too. Remember Bob 
Sharp and his ill-fated “U” turn. He 
saw the sign, No U Turn, but he didn’t 
follow directions. For the same reason, 
Aunt Emma’s always getting lost when 
she’s driving places. She doesn’t check 
details on road maps and on road signs. 
“A general idea” of where she’s going 
is good enough for Aunt Emma. It’s the 
way roads are built that makes her get 
lost! 

8. Know how and when to ask ques- 
tions. No one likes to be interrupted, 
especially a teacher making an explana- 
tion, a boss dictating a letter, or your 
dad telling you how to do something. 
Result: your dad lost his train of thought 
and had to waste time by starting all 
over again. 

Next time make a mental note of the 
troublesome point—then ask about it 
when your dad has finished. When you 
do have a question, think it through 
first, so that you can express yourself 
clearly. Employers, teachers, and par- 


ents like to answer intelligent questions 
which will help you to do a better job. 
And they won't excuse you for a job 
poorly done if your only plea is, “But 
I didn’t understand.” 

4. Be courteous. Mr. Truax was de- 
voting his valuable time to explaining 
those accounts to you. Woe unto you 
if you try to be “Mr. Know-It-All.” Per- 
haps Mr. Truax’s method was simpler 
and better-suited to this project. Resul 
You found that your knowledge was in- 
sufficient, your plan didn’t work out, 
and you had to request another expla- 
nation a few days later. Next time hear 
the instructor through; never assume 
that you're an expert. But don't go 
to the other extreme with a “ves-sir- 
anything-you-say-sir” attitude. Perhaps 
when Mr. Truax has finished, you stil] 
think your method’s better. Tacttully 
suggest that it might be easier for you 
to try it your way; but don’t even men 
tion your way unless you've already 
tested it and found it foolproof. 


Bothered and Bewildered 


You're a D. A. now — Direction Au- 
thority, that is! You can take directions 
But how do you rate at giving direc 
tions? When you tell your kid sister 
how to use the new can opener, is she 
bewitched by your ability to demon 
strate how to use the new gadget? O1 
is she bothered and bewildered? 

When you call your committe 
gether to “hatch” plans for the | 
Club banquet, do you give dire 
the way confusing Cora gives t! 
Or do you make it easy for your as 
sistants to follow your plan and ideas’ 
Would you organize your work? Or 
could this be you in action? 
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‘Mary Annis, youre in charge ot 
lecorations and lighting. Put up some 
spots to light the speakers’ table during 
the show. Nick will arrange the chairs. 
Someone will have to bring pillows. 
(ll ask Miss Muskin about suitable 
songs. During the actual meal, we'll 
vant it dim. Several teachers are com- 
ing. Remind them that each one is in- 
vited to entertain with a suitable skit 
song. That's your job, Claire. We'll 
need some extension cords to reach the 
oor plugs which are somewhere in 
the hall. Now let’s go over the menu 
which the Home Ec. girls are going to 
OK... 

Whew! You could hardly blame your 
assistants for being confused after that 
speech. Now reorganize your directions 
ind set your committee straight. 

l. State your plan clearly. “Here's 
the plan for preparing for the English 
Club banquet.” 

2. Be specific. Mary Annis isn't sure 
how dim you want the room. Tell her, 
Use 25-watt bulbs.” What kind of 
chairs is Nick supposed to get? Does 
each chair need a pillow—or are pillows 
just for special guests? Explain: “We'll 
have to use the folding chairs from the 
lunchroom, but our special guests 
should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. We'll need 12 pillows—one for 
each guest, Nick,” 

3. Define your terms. You can’t avoid 
using technical terms, and you shouldn't 
tty to avoid using them. People can’t 
work well unless they understand the 





tools they re working with. But be sure 
that Mary Annis knows what a “spot’ 

Tell her that there are some spot 
lights backstage in the auditorium; 
they belong to the dramatics club. She 
should ask the club president’s permis 
sion to borrow them and get some boy 
to help her put them up in the lunch 
room. 


4. Have a clear picture in your mind 
of ‘what you want done. If you're an 
amateur at giving directions to a group, 
don’t trust your memory. Make a writ- 
ten outline. Divide the work into log- 
ical subdivisions, with one person in 
charge of each. You'll never get exten- 
sion cords or pillows just by saying 
“We'll need them” or “Someone bring 
them.” That’s where your written out 
line comes in. “Mary Annis, please bor 
row two extension cords, at least 24 feet 
long and bring them for the lighting.’ 
Be sure that a certain person is in 
charge of each job and that that per 
son knows what his job is. 

5. Divide the plan into steps and 
state these steps in the proper order. 
Don’t expect Mary Annis to listen at- 
tentively to your list of her duties if 
you keep interrupting yourself to give 
directions and make suggestions to Nick 
and Claire. Save your committee’s time 
(1) by typing out copies of long, com- 
plicated instructions and directions and 
(2) by taking individuals aside and ex- 
plaining their duties. When your com- 
mittee meets, explain only the parts of 
your plan which give the members 
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un overall picture and state only those 
directions which most of the 
need to know. 

Finish discussing Mary Annis’ duties 
betore you start explaining Nick’s work. 
To be sure that Mary Annis has an op- 
portunity to do a top-notch job of dec- 
orating, give her a step-by-step explana- 
tion. “First, we'll want to use 25-watt 
bulbs to have dim lighting during the 
meal. Second, we'll need one or two 
spotlights shining on the speakers’ table 
during the entertainment. Remember 
the guests are going to do skits.” 

6. Include all important details and 
omit unnecessary ones. Nick is not con- 
cerned with your consulting Miss Mus- 
kin about suitable songs. You confuse 
Nick by mentioning it during your re- 
marks to him. But haven’t you forgotten 
some usetul suggestions? How many 
chairs should be at each table? -Are 
you going to have one long banquet 
table with a speakers’ table at right 
angles to it? Or are vou going to have 
several tables? 


members 


7. Give a demonstration or use a 
device. Show Mary Annis where the 
speakers’ table will be and where she 
should place the spotlights. Show her 
where the floor plugs are. Draw a floor 
plan for Nick so that he'll have a clearer 
idea of how to arrange the chairs and 
tables. Then go to the lunchroom with 
him and talk over his arrangement plans 
on the spot. 

That’s how you give directions 90 
that others can take them! 








Is the 


Mort Walker in Saturday Evening Post 
“Okay, Spider, heads we join the 
Army, tails we study for exams.” 


ICKI WOOD laughed. “I’ve 
V never considered myself a Quiz 


Kid, But here I am, the chair- 
man of the English Club program for 
today. The topic: A Way with Exams.” 

“If you spell that word A-W-A-Y, I'm 
all for the suggestion,” Dale O’Brien in- 
terrupted. “Daily quizzes, weekly tests, 
semester exams—jeeps, why do we 
have ‘em anyway?” 

“I_asked Mr. Yoder that same ques- 
tion,” Vicki replied. “He said, “Tests 
are the yardsticks we use to measure 
the amount of information that you 
students acquire in school courses. 
Throughout life, you'll find that your 
friends and business associates will con- 
stantly be testing you by asking you 
questions, by watching your behavior, 
and by observing the way you do 
things.’ ” 

Vicki paused. “On the blackboard 
we've written the question about exams 
that you turned in to the program com- 
‘ mittee. Seated at the table on my right 
are the Quiz Kids who'll try to answer 
your questions. Tom Earhart will read 
the questions. Okay, Tom.” 


Question, Please! 


Tom: There are two types of tests: 
(1) the short-answer and (2) the essay- 
type. The short-answer type includes 
true-false, completion, matching, and 
multiple-choice tests. The essay-type 
includes al] kinds of questions which 
involve longer answers. 


Hour 


Vicki: Thank you, Tom. Now, the 
first question. 

Tom: What can I do to make a good 
score on a short-answer test? Should I 
skip the questions I don’t know the 
answers to? Or should I guess? 

SHARON Roperts: Answer every 
question, if a wrong answer counts the 
same as an omitted answer. If a mistake 
counts more against you than a.blank 
space, answer all the questions you 
know. Also answer those that you're 
“pretty sure” about. Ask your teacher 
about the scoring before you begin the 
test. When you finish the test, recheck 
your answers to be certain you read the 
questions correctly. Remember, though, 
that your first answer is often the cor- 
rect one. Change your answers only 
when you're sure you’ve made a mis- 
take. 

Tom: A friend of mine says that she 
watches for “lead” words in true-false 
questions. What does she mean? 

Dick Ransom: On T-F tests such 
lead words as always, sometimes, never, 
usually, none, etc., may change the 
meaning of the statement. You should 
watch for them. 

Vicki: I’ve collected other tips to 
help with short-answer tests. Here they 
are: Follow directions carefully. For 
example, on completion tests, look for 
the number and kind of words to fill in. 
On multiple choice questions, are you 
to check the right or the wrong answers? 
(The directions will tell you.) A good 
method is first to cover choices, and 
then try completing the statement with- 
out looking at the choices. 

Tom: I never seem to be able to an- 
swer all the questions on an essay test 
in the time allowed. What should I do? 

SHaron: I used to have that trouble 
on geometry tests. I overcame it by 
speeding up while working on assign- 
ments. I'd set the alarm clock, while 
studying at home, and try to get my 
lesson in 45 minutes. 

Dick: I’ve overcome the same diffi- 
culty on history tests. First I read all 
the questions on the test. I pay atten- 
tion to how much each question counts. 


If Question 1 counts 20 points and 
Question 2 counts 40, I spend twice as 
much time on Question 2. Before | 
start answering the questions, I decid 
how many minutes I can spend on each 
question. Then I keep track of the time 

Tom: I always write down on 4 
piece of scratch paper any ideas which 
come to me for answering the question 
(For example, take the essay problem 
Compare the Athenians with the Spar 
tans. I'd jot down Athenians developed 
mind as well as body, went in for the 
arts. Spartans, sports majors, soldiers.) 
Such notes start my brain working and 
that way I don’t forget the ideas. | als 
try to outline either in my mind or on a 
piece of paper the answer to the ques 
tion before I start writing. Using these 
suggestions, I usually have no difficulty 
in finishing an essay test before the end 
of the period. 

Vicki: Next question, please! 

Tom: No matter how hard I cram 
for an exam, I never seem to know th 
answers. What do you suggest? 

Dick: You can’t learn about 3,000 
years of history in one night. 

SHaron: Don’t cram. Go into train 
ing for an exam just as an athlete pre- 
pares for a track meet. If you must 
review the night before the exam, spend 
your time in a light workout, trying t 
see again (that’s what review means) 
the whole course. Go to bed early so 
that you'll be rested. I start reviewing 
a week or two before exams so I won't 
have to cram. 

Vicxt: Would you tell us, Sharon 
how you review for a course? 

Snaron: Surely. If I’m studying for 
a history, ‘science, or an English exam 
I start with the table of contents of the 
text. If a chapter title is unfamiliar to 
me, I know that there’s a blank in my 
knowledge which must be filled in. If 
I'm having an essay-type exam, I make 
up essay questions on the important 
topics and write out answers to cover 
them. (Example: Describe five types 
of short stories.) If it’s a short-answer 
test, I write and answer short-answer 
questions. (Example: POE wrote The 
Gold Bug.) After I've taken an overall 
look at the whole course, I study each 
unit. I use all my material—text, class 
notes, previous tests, etc. 

Vicki: Do you also look for reasons 
behind the facts? (Why did early ci ili 
zations develop along the rivers’ An 
swer: Easier to plant and raise food 
better transportation.) Do you look for 
examples to prove general rules’ 
(Egypt and Babylonia are examples of 
civilizations developing along rivers 

Dick: I learn a lot during class re 
views. I take notes. and always ask 
questions about points I’m not sure 0. 

Vicki: Time’s up. If anyone would 
like to stay a minute and talk to the 
Quiz Kids, you’re very welcome. 
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Maybe January 19 is just January 19 to you, now that you're 
working. But for us at Bay Ridge High, that date’s edged in black 
—or maybe I should say red—EXAMINATIONS, report cards com- 
ing up! 

Until recently the gang’s never worried too much about school 
grades—not since we were in Miss Sligh’s third-grade room. She had 
us all breaking our necks to earn chalk stars after our names on the 
blackboard. (For five chalk stars, she’d place up a blue star and for 
five blue stars, she’d trade for a gold star. At the end of the year the 
winner received a package of petunia seeds! ) 

That system worked okay until Dizzy Dahl encouraged us to chalk 
up our own stars when Miss Sligh wasn’t looking. It was hilarious until she found out. Then we all saw 
stars in our sleep for a while! 

Ever since last Monday’s assembly, though, I’ve been worried about getting good grades. 

Until now the only subject that our gang has rated “A plus” in is Deviltry. When we were in the 
7th grade, Dizzy used to “meow” every once in a while in music class. It was a “howling success” 
until Mr. Mohle caught him. Dizzy had to “meow” for an hour for Mr. M. after school. 

Last year Abe and Larry decided to dress up the biology lab skeleton in Miss Farr’s skunk coat 
and one of those hats with a question-mark plume. Really it looked a lot like Mrs. Pfeffer. 

But that’s all ancient history as far as I’m concerned. I turned over a new leaf last Monday. Our 
vocational adviser, Mr. Jarvis, talked to us about.college entrance requirements and about employers 
who hire students just out of high school. Mr. Jarvis said that sf*many young péople want to go to trade 
schools and colleges nowadays, there isn’t room enough for everybody. Result: Many schools take only 
students who have better than average grades. 

Mimi gasped and whispered, “What’ll I do? My folks are planning on my going to college.” 

“With all the ‘D’s’ you have,” Larry joked, “there may be some De-lay!” 

Mr. Jarvis went on to say that jobs aren't so plentiful as they were during World War II. In order 
to become a stenographer you have to know more than the difference between a washing machine and 
a typewriter! Employers get your school grades before they decide whether to hire you or not. They 
also want to know about your attitudes—you know, if you worked hard, were cooperative, etc. 

That talk opened my eyes. If future employers are interested in my grades, brother, so am I! 

Jeepers, | must review for history—find out what happened after Henry VIII divorced Queen Victoria. 
Or was it Queen Isabella? 


Studiously vours, 
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ID YOU decide that “A Gold Button’ 

(page 21) was “fantasy” when Gen- 
eral Grant entered the picture? If so, 
think again; there’s a reasonable ex- 
planation for the General’s appearance 
and for the button in Judith’s coat lining. 

Here’s the evidence: Judith had often 
compared her own problems to Grant's. 
She was unhappy and depressed about 
being left out of things. She came home 
in a feverish, delirious state. Since the 
cottage museum, it contained 
many of Grant’s among 
“an old army coat with one 
of the buttons hanging loose.” 

It adds up, doesn’t it? And sincé this 
is a realistic story, the characters think 
and speak and act like real people. 
Let’s consider their speeches and their 
behavior. 

Read the italicized selections which 
ure quotations from the story. Then an- 
swer the questions following each one. 


was a 
belongings; 
these was 


1. Is it permissible that we remain 
outside of the school and not enter? 

(a) Who said this? Under what cir- 
cumstances? (b) Why did this state- 
ment sound odd to those who heard it? 


ea] —S —_ ee 


(c) What did the listeners’ reactions 
tell you about their standards? 


2. My goodness, Judith, why can't 


you be contented with what’s in the 
textbooks? You have to show off all the 
time, don’t you? 

(a) Who said this? Under what ‘cir- 
cumstances? (b) Why did Judith’s be- 
havior irritate the speaker? (c) Did the 
speaker understand Judith’s reasons for 
not being satisfied with the textbooks? 

3. I know it was her grandfather 
who wrote it. Don’t tell me any kid 
writes like that. He’s a_ professional 
writer. If that’s justice, ll eat my shirt! 

(a) Who said this? Under what cir- 
cumstances? (b) Why was the speaker 
so irritated? (c) What was inconsistent 
about the speaker’s accusation? 

4. It’s mighty hard telling. It’s ig- 
norance, I guess. And smallness. And 
distrust. 

(a) Who said this? Under what cir- 
cumstances? (b) What was the speaker 
referring to? (Do you think his ex- 
planation was a good one?) 

© 
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Do you always “catch on” to what a 


writer is implying? “Tips on Reading” 
(at the bottom of this page) gave you 
some leads on making inferences (draw- 
ing conclusions) from a writer’s implica- 
tions (hints). Now let’s see whethe; 
youre developing this important skil] 

(A) Here are a few examples of hu 
morous implications. What  inferenc 
would you make from each of the fol. 
lowing statements? 

1. What we can't understand 
about the radio is how the stati 
knows that you have company that 
night. 

2. When a man starts singing his 
own praises, his song is pretty sur 
to be a solo, 

(B) You'll often find stories and no 
els shot through with implications. You 
won't want to miss the meat by neglect 
ing to make inferences. Get in trim by 
reading this brief paragraph and an 
swering the question at the end 

There is a very sharp curve on a 
highway just outside of town. On 
day two careless men driving from 
opposite directions collided at this 
spot. One car crashed into a stone 
fence; the other turned upside down 
in a ditch. The next morning as th 
highway commissioner left his hon« 
he placed two large signs in his car 

What was the highway commissior 
er’s purpose? 

Answers in Teacher Edition 





Ae YOU inferring that I’m a tight- 


wad?” demands Al. 


“No, I'm implying it—you’re the one 
who's inferring it!” Pat laughs. 
“You've probably heard—or taken 
part in—that sort of conversation. We 
toss those two words around a good 
deal; but most of us are confused about 
how to use them. Since they play an 
impoytant part in our reading and think- 
ing, we should straighten them out once 
and for all. 

An inference is a conclusion. When a 
writer makes an inference, he, draws a 
conclusion, (See “Learn to Think 
Straight,” page 14.) If his facts are true, 
and his reasoning is sound, his infer- 
ence (conclusion) will be logical. We've 
already discussed a number of methods 


for testing an author’s facts, and de- 
ciding whether he’s using half-truths or 
illogical reasoning. 

But what if an author doesn’t come 
right out and state the conclusion he’s 
leading up to? What if he merely hints 
at it? He may give you certain state- 
ments and show you his line of reason- 
ing; there he stops. The rest is up to 
you. He’s implying (hinting) that some- 
thing is so; he leaves you to make the 
inference (draw the conclusion). 

See what you infer from ‘the implica- 
tions in this brief paragraph: 


Australia fines non-voters $10 each. 


_If we did the same, we could soon pay 


off the national debt. 


If you were thinking as you read, you 
realized that our national debt is huge; 
so you made the inference (drew the 
conclusion) that there must be a great 
many non-voters to make up such a 
large sum of money. 


« In that case, the author used the 


trick of implication for the sake of hu- 
mor. His idea becomes amusing be- 
cause it’s not stated directly. By beating 
around the bush with his idea, he causes 
you to do a “double take” when you 
arrive at the inference. You'll recognize 


this trick in many of the jokes and « 
which you read in newspaper columns 
and magazines. 

You'll discover implication used in 
serious writing, too. Don’t let it foo! 
you. In many cases the ideas impli 


are sound and the reasoning is logical 


But in other cases writers use impli 
tion because their thinking is unsound 
and their conclusions unfair. They fee! 
that by hinting they can catch you un 
aware and make you accept their con 
clusions. Beware! 

Try your thinking cap on this one 


All London is agog over a “mas 
piece” painted by a grocer. London 
should see some of the pictures painted 
by American real-estate agents. 


The inference to be drawn here 
that American real-estate agents 
though they aren’t professional artists 
“paint” very extravagant word pictures 
in advertising the property and houses 
they have for sale. Now this may or may 
not be true, But the writer has certainly 
made no attempt to prove his case. He 
has been clever, but not logical. The 
inference doesn’t reasonably follow 
from his statements; it’s a non-sequitu! 
(see “Learn to Think Straight,” page 
14). 
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OW ARE your answers these days? 

Those you put on application blanks, 
post office money orders, and other 
forms, we mean! Are they “funny-ha- 
ha,” such as putting an X in the blank 
that reads Single or Married? Or are 
they “funny peculiar” such as writing 
the word Regular in answers to the 
question, What courses did you take in 
high school? 

Employers and organizations of all 
kinds complain that people don’t fill out 
forms correctly. They say that the ap- 
plicants don’t read the directions and, 
consequently, don’t give the informa 
tion needed. 

Filling out forms correctly is im- 
portant for success in everyday living. 
You fill in forms when you enter high 
school, look for jobs, apply for a Social 
Security number or a driver's license, 
take out insurance, or join clubs and 
organizations. 

Usually you know the right answer, 
but do you write it right on the form? 
lest yourself by filling in these blanks: 


}, Name (Print) 
(Last) 


$$ 


(Middle) (First) 
Address —_ — = 
(House No.) (Street) 


(State) 


(Zone) 


/ 


(City) 


Home Phone _— 


Age Last Birthday 


2 a 
(Year) ( Month) (Day) 


Sex 


Birthplace —— 





Nationality ———___ 


Are You a Citizen? 


Now check your answers with this 
list 

1. Did you print your entire name? 
Did you start with your last name first? 
Did you give your full middle name? 
Or just your middle initial? 

2. Did you give your complete house 
number? Street? Zone number? City or 
village? State? If you abbreviated your 
state, did you spell it correctly? 

3. If you have no telephone, did you 
write in “None”? (Never leave a line 
blank anywhere on an application form. 
Either write in “No” or “None”; or if 
the blank doesn’t apply to vou, draw a 
line through it.) 

4. Even if you're going to be sixteen 
tomorrow, you should write 15 in this 
blank. Later, during the interview, you 
can point out this fact, if you think it’s 
important. 

5. This one’s so easy that it catches 
many: Don't write 1949 out of habit. 
Also, watch to see which is asked for 
first— year, month, or day of month. 
Under Day, write your birth date. not 
Tuesday or Saturday. 

6. Your sex is either male or female 
Don't write boy or girl. Don’t expect 
the reader to be able to guess from 
your name. 

7. Your birthplace is Kent County, 
South Carolina, Placerville, Calitornia, 
or Geneva, Switzerland. Don't write 
Good Friend Hospital or Sauk City Ma 
ternity Ward. 

8. and 9. If you were born in the 
United States—or one of its possessions 
—or if your parents are American citi 
zens, you are a citizen and your na 
tionality is American. 


Be Prepared 
Success in filling out application 
blanks depends partially on how well 
prepared you are before you start. 
1. Collect the facts. Almost any ap- 








plication blank—whether it’s for a job 
or for admission to some school—asks 
for certain facts which you should as- 
semble ahead of time. Your birthday is 
one. Your zone number is another. 

Most job-application blanks ask for 
detailed facts about your education and 
previous jobs. If you don’t know these 
facts (or if you're likely to forget), look 
them up and write them in. a small 
notebook which you can carry in your 
pocket or handbag. 

Being prepared also means to come 
with clean hands (so that you won't 
smudge the application blank with a 
dirty fingerprint) and to bring along a 
pen that will write smoothly. Don’t de- 
pend on the firm’s scratchy pen—and 
don’t scribble with a pencil. 

2. Read and follow directions. Find 
out what’s wanted, and give it. When 
you're told, Do not write below this 
line, do not write there! When youre 
asked to print, print! Read every form 
carefully. Don’t assume that all employ- 
ers want your last name written first 
simply because most of them do. 

3. Keep your writing small and neat. 
Keep your answers short. Many em- 
plovers pay particular attention to pen- 
manship, punctuation, grammar, and 
English usage, even when you're ap- 
plying for jobs which require almost no 
writing. Employers sometimes feel that 
the way you fill out the application 
blank is a good indication of what type 
of work you do. 

Often personne! offices have a pur- 
pose in leaving small spaces for an- 
swers. They want to see how well you 
can condense your information. (Some- 
times, though, you may find it neces- 
sarv to give a long answer. Write it on 
a blank sheet of paper, carefully labeled 
with the number of the question, and 
clip the sheet to your application.) 

4. Answer questions accurately. If 
you're asked, On what day could you 
report for work? write February 7, 
1949. You aren't tollowing directions 
if you write February o. Any time after 
January 30. If you're asked for the ad 
dresses of former employers, give the 
exact street addresses, not merely the 
company names. (Consult the notes you 
brought with you or check the tele- 
phone book.) 

5. Give straightforward answers. If 
your application form reads Do you 
object to working nights? Yes__. No__, 
check either Yes or No. Don't write 
Maybe, Perhaps, or Except on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 











Gramps (Pat O’Brien) and Miss 
Brand (Barbara Hale) tell Peter 
(Dean Stockwell) he is an orphan. 


*“B7OU CAN be your own movie critic!” 
That has been the slogan of the 
film series which has run in Prac- 

tical English during this semester. As 

the conclusion of the series, we present 
several student-written movie reviews. 

Recently P. E. asked several New York 
high schools to lend us a few would-be 
movie critics. We invited the group to 
attend a preview of The Boy with Green 
Hair, an RKO production which is being 
released this month. After the showing, 
we handed out this homework assign- 
ment: Now write your own review of 
the movie. 

We enjoyed reading the reports of 
our teen-aged critics. We think you will, 
too, so we’re presenting a few of them 
on these pages. After you’ve read them, 
compare them with our movie editor’s 
review of the same picture (seepage 
25). Also, go to see the movie for your- 
self and test your own critical judgment. 


There was a boy, a very strange en- 
chanted boy; his name was Peter, and 
he had green hair. 

His hair wasn’t always that color— 
once it had been shiny brown, a tousled 
mass of curls. Peter was a war orphan, 
an American boy whose parents died 
in England during the war. His hair 
turned green to symbolize the hope of 
war orphans throughout the world that 
war would cease because it is bad for 
children. 

Frightened, indignant townspeople 
force him to have his head shaven, so 
Peter runs away from because 
he feels he has betrayed the war 
orphans and cannot face the people who 
made him shave his head. He is picked 
up by police in a small town and it is 
to them that he tells his story as the 
picture unfolds. 

The Boy with Green Hair is a sin- 
cere attempt to remind people of the 
tragedy that stalks the war orphans of 
today. 


home 


Hate at 
the Movies 


Practical English Readers Go to 


See The Boy with Green Hair 


It stars Dean Stockwell, who gives 
an excellent performance as the boy; 
Pat O’Brien, not up to his usual stand- 
ard in the role of the kindly old ex- 
circus performer who makes a home for 
Peter; Robert Ryan playing the small 
part of the police doctor to whom Peter 
tells his story; and Barbara Hale, who 
plays the boy’s beautiful and sympa- 
thetic teacher with poise. 

The Boy with Green Hair could have 
been a deeply moving drama but for 
its confused and slightly juvenile treat- 
ment. The dialogue is well written; the 
film is elaborately produced and photo- 
graphed in magnificent Technicolor. 
The song, Nature Boy, is effectively 
played throughout the picture. (So ef- 
fectively as to make one sometimes 
wonder if the picture was written for 
the song.) On the whole, though, The 
Boy with Green Hair is good. It de- 
serves to be seen and to be thought 
about. 

Judith Weitsman 


School of Industrial Art 
New York, N. Y. 


The lovely, lilting melody of Eden 
Ahbez’ Nature Boy makes you settle 
back in dreamy relaxation. All through 
The Boy with Green Hair (Dore Schary, 
RKO) you are to hear this magic mel- 
ody. It is to enchant you throughout 
the story of Peter Frye (Dean Stock- 
well), a war orphan who was moved 
from relative to relative until he at last 
found love and security in the home 


Peter, who liked his green hair at 
first, has it shaved off when he 
finds that people stare at him. 


and heart of Gramps (Pat O’Brien), a1 
ex-circus performer now earning a li 
ing as a singing waiter. 

The tale is sometimes a fantasy, al 
though a delightful one. It takes yo 
into the life of a boy who learns that 
his parents will never come home again 
It takes you into his thoughts and em 
tions when he realizes his kinship wit! 
the war orphan in the poster who pleads 
with him to take the part of all young 
war victims. 

You learn why Peter's hair turned 
green and why he is so proud of his 
colorful crop, only to be tormented {fo 
it by townspeople and friends who don 
think that anything different can pos 
sibly be good. 

You see why Peter has to run awa’ 
and why, when questioned by polic« 
he refuses to talk. The police call in 
psychiatrist (unconvincingly portrayed 
by Robert Ryan) who finally learns th: 
boy’s story in the series of flashbacks 
that compose the movie. 

The tale runs thin in places, thoug! 
it is one that you will like and rem: 
ber. You'll laugh with Gramps and cr 
with Peter. You'll despise the towns 
folk and worry with Miss Brand (Bai 
bara Hale), Peter's teacher. We re 
ommend Peter and Gramps and M 
Brand in The Boy with Green Hair ' 
all sentimental people, the public. 

Shirley Henschel 
Forest Hills High Schoo! 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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The Boy with Green Hair endeavo1 
in a new way, to tell a time-honored 
story. To this end it achieves its ail 
by saying that war doesn’t pay. Pete: 
the boy, and Gramps, his adopter, ar 
played by Dean Stockwell and Pat 
O’Brien respectively. 

During the first half of the film one 
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Miss Brand, Peter’s teacher, counts 
heads; finds many blondes and 
brunettes, but only one redhead and 
one greenhead! Class decides: ‘‘We 
don’t laugh at someone with red 
hair. Why laugh at green hair?’ 


s unaware of the main theme. The plot 
seems baseless and situations don’t ap- 
ear to fit together. A little humor, some 
nging, and drama combine in lively 
lechnicolor; it all forms a jumbled and 
ellied mass which is sometimes inter 
sting. Finally,in the latter part of the 
production, the pieces separate and re 
new themselves as a complete thesis. 
Although “The Boy” does get its 
nain idea across, it falls short of its 
ark. Because the writers have com 
romised between entertainment and 


an idea of great social value, the main 
theme is not conveyed with as much 
impact as it should be. However, the 
Technicolor still has its radiance and 
you may find some situations amusing 
or touching. There are also a couple 
of catchy tunes to keep the audience 
happy. 
Howard L. Wachter 


School of Industrial Art 
New York, N.Y 
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The Boy with Green Hair is an RKO 
film, presented by Dore Schary, pro 
duced by Stephen Ames, and directed 
by Joseph ‘Losy. It is in beautiful Tech- 
nicolor 

The main characters are Gramps, 
ibly played by Pat O’Brien; the boy 
Peter, excellently portrayed by Dean 
Stockwell; the police psy hiatrist (Rob 
ert Ryan); and the boy's teacher Bar 
bara Hale ) 

This movie is a fantasy and is com 
pletely different from the everyday, 
average picture. It « mveys a lesson 
that we might all profit by. It reminds 
us not to forget that those who lost 


not } ive 


their lives in the war must 
died in vain 

The story starts with Peter Fry his 
head completely shaven, being picked 
up by the police in a small town. He 
refuses to identify himself until the 
police psvchiatrist wins his confidence. 
He then relates that he is a war orphan 
who has traveled from relative to rela 


S 


In school Peter (center) feels uncomfortable with his bright green hair. 


13 


tive until he finally comes to live with 
Gramps. The only thing that distresses 
him in his new life is talk of another 
world war. After hearing this kind of 
talk and accidentally finding out that 
he is a war orphan, Peter finds that his 
hair has turned a bright green. The rest 
of the picture tells why Peter's hai 
has turned green. Through the eves 
of this child we are helped to see the 
evils of war. 

I consider it very important for ev- 
eryone to see this picture. The lesson 
it teaches is one that should be learned 
by all, especially at the present time 


Milton Gross 
Straus Junior High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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What would be your reaction if you 
were suddenly confronted bv a_ bov 
with green hair? This would certainh 
be an uncommon experience, but not 
as the new Hollywood 
triumph entitled The Boy with Green 
Hair 


In relating the heart-warming story 


nearly so raré 


of a boy and an ideal, producer Dor 
Schary breaks away from realism and 
follows the modern trends of impres 


sionism and fantasy. 


The story is an unpretentious one 
vet it rises above its setting and pre 
sents an unforgettable message, deli, 
ered with more impact than a series 
of lofty orations. It tells of a small wa 
orphan in America, whose hair has 
mysteriously turned green. His guard 
ian and friends are dismaved by this 
phenomenon; it is not until the conclu 
sion of the picture, when a letter is 
opened and carefully read. that the 
actual symbolism expresst 1 in the bov’s 
hait IS discovered 

Dean Stockwell, who plavs the diffi 
cult role of “the boy,” 
lightful 
t piece f work as evel has been ac 

1! bv a child actor. Pat 
O'Brien, as Gramps, the boy’s guardian 
presents a vital portrayal of the kind- 


hearted ex-circus performer who main 


de live rs a de 


performance which is as fine 


1 
complishe 


understanding and faith 


throughout the strange events of the 


tains his 


stor. The other featured plavers 

Barbara Hale as the school teacher 
and Robert Ryan as the doctor —are 
excellent in their respective parts, al 
though they are overshadowed by the 
more conspicuous elements of the pic 
ture. 

There is an aesthetic quality about 
this film, which will enrapture adults 
and children alike and will never per 
mit them to forget The Boy with Green 
Hair. 

Barbara R. Noah 
Wiliam Cullen Bryant High School 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








Learn to Think... STRAIGHT 


house. One walked to the foot of his 

buddy’s ladder and called up: 

“Say, Pete, got a good hold on your 
brush?” 

“Sure,” Pete called back, grasping 
his brush handle as if it were suddenly 
gold, “Why?” 

“Well,” called Butch, “keep that firm 
hold. I'm taking the ladder away.” 

The story’s funny because it’s obvi- 
ously illogical. But can you put your 
finger on just why it’s illogical? 

Butch’s statement that Pete should 
hold tight to his paint brush does not 
follow logically from Butch’s decision 
to take the ladder away. We call this a 
non-sequitur, from the Latin words 
meaning “it does not follow.” 

Far-fetched stories like this one 
aren't the only examples of non-sequi- 
turs. Haven't you occasionally heard re- 
marks like these? 

1. His religion is 
mine. (Statement) 

2. Therefore I’m more religious than 
he is. (Conclusion) 


Tice PAINTERS were painting a 


different from 


1. His plans for the club meeting 
aren't the same as ours. (Statement) 

2. Therefore his plans are “half- 
baked.” (Conclusion) 

Keep on the alert that you don’t say 
—or think—such non-sequiturs. 

Let’s concentrate on drawing logical 
conclusions. Reasoning from a state- 
ment to its conclusion is called inferring 
(or making an inference), Put on your 
thinking cap—and test your wits on the 
reasoning below. Under each statement 
check the conclusion that you think 
follows logically. 

1, We'll go sled-riding today if 
there’s snow on the hill. There is snow 
on the hill. Therefore: 

(a) We'll put off sled-riding 
until next week. 

—__(b) We'll go sled-riding today. 

2. Dick is older than Sally. Sally is 
younger than Tony. Therefore: 
(a) Dick and Tony 
same age. 

—___(b) Sally is the youngest. 

8. The dramatics club and the chem- 
istry club meet at the same time each 
Monday. The debating club meets on 
Tuesdays. Therefore: 

(a) I can join all three clubs. 

—_(b) I can join the chemistry 
club and the dramatics club. 

—__.(c) I can join the debating 
club along with either the chemistry 
or the dramatics club. 

Did you check (b) in No. 1, (b) in 
No. 2, and (c) in No. 3? The reasoning 


are the 


in these examples is simple because 
there are just two steps, the statement 
and the conclusion. Every day we 
make simple inferences like these so 
automatically that we hardly realize 
we are thinking. 

But when we begin to tackle more 
complicated problems, we may reason 
in three or more steps instead of two. 
Remember the syllogisms (or deductive 
reasoning) that we talked about in Jast 
week’s column? These were examples 
of reasoning (or inferring) in three 
steps. 

1. All living things grow. 
statement ) 

2. A donkey is a living thing. (Minor 
statement } 

3. Therefore, a donkey grows. (Con- 
clusion) 


(Major 


“If He Can, I Can” 


“If Bruce can ski down that slope 
marked expert, I can ski down it, too!” 

Whoa! Before Nick, who made that 
remark, risks his neck, he’d better take 
another look at his logic. Because both 
Nick and Bruce are skiing doesn’t mean 
that Nick can do everything Bruce 
does. Is Nick as expert a skier as Bruce? 
Are Nick’s skis in as good condition as 
Bruce’s skis? This is a special kind of 
non-sequitur called a false analogy. 

An analogy is a likeness. A false 
analogy means that because two things 
are alike in one way, we assume that 
they are alike in other ways. An ex- 
ample is: “Betsy looks like her mother 
and her mother is a quiet, non-talkative 
person; therefore Betsy is a quiet, non- 
talkative person, too.” 

Here are some analogies. 


Circle 








Merrylen in Parade 
“After a poor little animal gave up 
his life to make this coat; you 
won't give a few dollars for it!” 


those that are logical. Explain what is 
wrong with those that are not logical. 

1. The British radio station is owned 
by the government and broadcasts a 
high percentage of good programs. 
Therefore, in order for American radio 
stations to broadcast as high a pei 
centage of good programs, they must 
be owned by the government. 

2. Jean polished some old Civil War 
powder cases into fine purses. There 
are still some cases at Finke’s Store and 
they cost so little Jean could buy them 
on her allowance. Since we get thi 
same size allowance, and know equall\ 
little about polishing leather, I could 
probably make some purses, too. 

8. That story was a Pulitzer Priz 
novel; so it should make a top-notch 
movie. 

The first example is a false analogy 
Merely the difference in the size of the 
United States and England makes th: 
comparison unsound. And there are 
many more differences to be considered 
before such a comparison can be mack 

Did you circle the second example? 
It sounds okay. If one girl’s tim 
money, and knowledge of polishing 
leather is the same as another girl’s, 
either girl should be able to do the 
job. 
The third example is another fals: 
analogy. Movies and novels are ver) 
different, and- a good novel is not cer 
tain to become a good movie. 

By now, do you recognize these five 
different types of reasoning? Analogy 
simple inference, syllogism, generaliza 
tion, explanation of a cause? In the test 
below, there’s an incorrect example of 
each of the five types of reasoning 
Write the type of reasoning in th 
blank after the example and correct 
the reasoning. 


1. a. An egg beater has wheels. 
b. An egg beater is a machine 
c. Therefore all machines have 


wheels. 





2. Most farmers 


have pr 
crops. Mr. Jones’ crops are poor. Ther 
fore he must be a lazy farmer. 


lazy 





3. He’s a friend of a Republican (or 
vegetarian, etc.). So he must be a Fi 
publican (or vegetarian, etc.) als 





4. If Kay (older sister) can go to 
Washington, D. C., with Dad, I should 
go, too. 

5. Why do we have high prices? Be 
cause we elected Joe Duff senator from 
this state! 
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Watch Your Language! 


There’s something we'd like to get off our chests todav. 
It's something we've been hearing a lot about lately—com- 
plaints from the boys about the modern girl! 


So just tag along with us while we examine this problem. 
You do some examining, too. Look for the errors we're going 
op in here and there. Underline them and correct them in 
the spaces below. One point for each error you find. 


Total, 10. 


Between you and I, the bovs have a right to complain 
about girls who expect to be taken out for an expensive 
evening. After all, boys aren’t made of monev. To my opin 
ion, an average boy has all he can do to make both ends 
meet—with the skimpy allowance he gets from his parents 
It’s not his parents’ fault, either, because often they can't 
ifford to give him any more. 


So what’s a fellow to do? Lay down and die in the mean 
while? Does he have to stay at home and talk to hisself 
because he doesn’t have no money to take a girl out? Can't 
he find a girl who will be satisfied with just being taken to 
a party, or going for a walk, or just sitting apd talking? 


On the other hand, what's a girl to do when she has two 
dates? One will take her to the movies and buy her a sod 
The other one is a nice kid, too—but he can’t afford either 
the soda or the movie. With who shall she go? That’s not 
an easy question to answer. She can’t go with both. Is she 
acting as us boys would like if she turns down the “no-soda 
no-movie” boy? Is she playing fair with the other lad if she 
says “No” to him and goes walking with the boy who can't 
take her to the movies? 


There are two sides to this question, you see—the girls 
and the boys. Just forget about your own personal interests 
and try to look at both sides. No matter what she decides 
to do, the girl is going to make someone unhappy. Think 
it over, fellows—and girls, too. 

















My score. 


CLASS 


Sign Language 


Life is tough for vou fellows and girls—just one test after 
another. Here's another on punctuation. Why are we doing 
this to you? Because we don’t like you? (Wrong! Guess 
again.) Because we're just a bunch of old meanies and we 
like to see squirm? (You'll never get a Frigidaire with this 
kind of guessing!) Because it’s good for you to take a test 
and find out what you know? (That's it. That Frigidaire 
will come to you in the next mail!) That’s all this test is 
for—simply to give you a chance to take stock of yourselves 
and to see how vou stand on punctuation. 


If the following sentences are correctly punctuated, mark 
them C. If they aren’t correctly punctuated, write in the 
correct punctuation. One point for each sentence. Total, 15. 

lL. What a dav 
Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
In 1948 4,000 people were killed in accidents. 
John of course was ready with a plan. 
Mother Father is here. 
Are von coming with Jack Jim? 


Mr. Biffle the mayor conferred with his staff. 


Mr. Foster as you might have expected tailed to 
live up to his part of the bargain. 


In short long skirts are now the rage. 


While I was hammering my grandfather's leg fell 
asleep. 


Bring vour father mother uncle aunt sister and 
brother with vou 


Over hill over dale through forest through thickets 
the men pursued the criminal. 


In the end results will be the same. 


In the winter in the summer in the fall and in the 
springtime I love you. 


Can you in spite of everything we have done still 
respect us? 


My score 








Are You Spellbound? 


I. Find the misspelled words in these sentences, under- 
line them, and spell them correctly in the space following 
éach sentence. If there are no misspelled words, mark the 
sentence C. One point for each. Total, 10. 


1. Flea for your life. The enemy is upon us. 





2. Id like to meat the next president. 





8. The bride and groom walked up the isle. 





. OF coarse, he’s my uncle. 





. His car broke down in the dessert. 





. My knife is made of stainless steal. 





. I never new spelling was so difficult. 





. Clean the chimney flue today. 





. Are you going along to? 





. When the bow breaks, the cradle will fall. 





My score 


I. There are three words in each of the following groups 
of words. Find the misspelled word or words in each group, 
underline them, and spell them correctly in the space at 
the right. If no words are misspelled, mark the group C. One 
point for each group. Total, 10. 

1. divide 


devine hundred 





introduce protection _prespiration 


3. pattren lightning temperature 


tradegy postponed government ——_ 


hindrance _ secretary 





. predujice 


. tremendous _ labortory calendar 





. collar obedient necesary 





. cemetary reliant fatal 





. whistle reconized 





dictionary 


10. cramberry _ surprise 





escape 


Correctly Speaking 


Maybe you don’t talk this way—any more! (We hope you 
don’t after all we’ve been saying about sloppy speech!) 
There are some fellows and girls who do. What follows is 
something we overheard the other day in the halls of a 
high school. You try to put it into intelligible English. Under 
line the words that characterize the “speech goon” and 
in the spaces below, write out the English equivalent. One 
point for each word. Total 15. 

So I went to that pardy the girls gave for Lester. They 
wanted to congradulate him on his winning touchdown 
It was quite an affair. I'd say that fordy of the priddiest 
girls were there to celebrate with Lester. Lester's fodder 
and mudder were there, too, beaming all over the place 
And why shoon’t they? Cood-juh imagine a more wonde: 
ful fellow than Lester? 

As soon as I walked into the house, one of girls said 
to me, “Jeet?” 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

“Awri,” the girl said, “lez go into the dining room and 
we'll see if we can find sumpin for you.” 

We made a bee-line for the dining room. The food was 
wonderful. I jist ate and ate. 

At ten-thirty, Lester showed us some moom pitchers and 
then we went home, I shall never forget that pardy. 















































Berenstain in Saturday Brening Peet 
“Yes, I've heard a lot about you, Morton. You‘re a pre 
med student and can name every bone in my body.” 
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Is said 


What's the Usage? 


Step right up and take your semester quiz! Pay no atten- 
tion to those little chills that are chasing up your spine. We 
il] have them when somebody says, “Quiz!” But you 
have nothing to fear—absolutely nothing. You’ve met and 
licked all these terrors before. All you have to do now is 

st roll up your sleeves and dispose of them again—one at 
, time. There’s nothing new or tricky in this quiz. Underline 
the error in each sentence. Make the correction in the space 
it the right. If the sentence is correct, mark it C. One point 


for each sentence. Total, 40. 


1. Iam anxious to meet my new teacher. 





2. Last year I graduated Sheffield School. —-.__ 


8. Dr. Logan operated my mother. 





. Irregardless of what you say, I'm going to do it my 


way. 





5. Do it like I do. 





. You can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 


. Most everybody was there, ——— 


. Is your father in the printing line? 





. I'll be there at about 3 p.m. 


. We had the following things for breakfast: eggs, cof- 


fee, ham, bread, and etc. 





11. Bring me two handsful of salt, —.---__ 


12. There are fewer boys here than girls. —.-._-__>»_ 





18. Mary was enthused with the picture. 





14. Even a skillful hostess will occasionally pour tea in 


her lap. 





15. Take this back to the stationary store. 
16. Is that your brother-in-law’s car? 


17. The man had a funny feeling when he got his hand 





caught in the door. 





18. Sit down here besides me. 
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19. Because his marks were low, Jim was illegible for 


RI nS 





20. Take your hands off of me. 





21. Put that pencil in your brief case. 


. The doctor said I had no temperature. 


. I past your house yesterday. 





The painters were working outside of the house, 





. Will vour sister-in-laws be there today? — 


. That’s the honest truth. 








. What kind of a fellow is Jarvis? 





Your not going, are you? _ 





You came to early. 


The new coach is six foot tall. _— 


Are you their, Mike? 


82. Take your bike inside of the house. __ 


83. Its too bad that you couldn’t get the book you wanted. 





. The posse looked everywheres for the escaped con- 


vict. 


. My teacher says my handwriting is ineligible. 


3. Whose hat is lying on the floor? _____ 


The Freedom Train passed threw our town in October. 
Go away and stop aggravating me. —_____ 


. Somewheres you'll find what you are looking for. 
. Whose that knocking at my door? —____ 


My score 


My total score 











. 


Words to the Wise 


What's in a word (we ask, paraphrasing Shakespeare) if 
you don’t use it? What’s the point in reading about words it 
you don’t add them to your vocabulary? 

You’ve met a great many words in this semester's Words 
to the Wise columns, Are you on speaking terms with all 
of then? If you are, you'll have no difficulty with these re 
view quizzes. All of these words have appeared in this 
column before. 

(This, incidentally, is your opportunity to boost your 
total Practice Makes Perfect score well over 100 per cent. 
The other quizzes in this section add up to an even 100 
points. These two offer a bonus of 15 points.) 
italicized word. 


A. Underline the synonvm tor each 


Count one point for each. Total, 10. 


1. credulous: (a) appealing: (b) amazing; (c) beliey 


able: (d) gullible 


2. infinite: (a) ending: (b) endless; (c) participle; (d) 


particle. 


3. misconstrue: (a) destroy; (b) mislead; (c) misinter 


pret; (d) interrupt. 


4. morass: (a) swamp; (b) muddy; (c) unhappy; (d) 


morose 


5. replica: (a) answer; (b) ripple; (c) copy; (d) report. 


6. pique: (a) peep; (b) irritation; (c) cotton; (d) peer. 


r i obese “ 


(d) fat. 


(a) unpleasant: (b) improper; (¢) wood-wind; 


8. enigma: (a) riddle: (b) bloody; (ce) bloodless; (d) 


inane, 


9. cursory: (a) profane: (b) hasty; (c) efficient; (d) 


curtail. 


10. disparage: (a) compare; (b 
(d) despair. 


prepare; (c) belittle; 


My score 


B. All right, you know those words—we hope! Now how 
about using them? Can you fill the blank space in each sen 
tence below with the italicized word (from Quiz A) that 
makes sense? Count one point for each. Total, 5. 


1. I didn't mean to insult Elizabeth 
my remark. 


['m sorty that she 


2. I'm sure I flunked that exam; but it’s my own tault 
for having done such a ——~- — job of study- 


ing tor it. 


3. Mother had planned a picnic lunch, but the thunder- 


shower made a of the lawn. 


4. It's impossible for any student to please our chem 


teacher; he evervone’s work. 


5. | wish that Johnny could express himself more clearly; 
every remark is an to me. 


My score_ 


My total score 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


In the November 10 Practical English on page three the 
word “sextrillion” appears. I have looked in all the available 
dictionaries in the library with no luck. 


Josephine Bruno, San Diego (Calif.) H. § 


So have we, Josephine. The word ‘doesn’t exist. We apol 
ogize. The earth weighs about sextillion tons. Some gremlin 
in the typesetting machine slipped in that “r.” 


What is the difference between inclose and enclose? Can 
you say: “I am inclosing a copy of the letter I received 
yesterday”? 

J. R., Toledo, Ohio 

There is no difference. Both words mean exactly the same 


thing. Enclose is preterred. It’s the one you see most com 
monly used. 


Is insanitary a word? 


S. T., Houston, Texas 


Yes, it is a word. It means the same as unsanitary. You 
can use either one. You can say “unsanitary conditions” or 
“insanitary conditions.” The dictionaries are mum on which 
one is preferred. The one we hear and see most often is 
“unsanitary.” 


In your quiz under “What's the Usage?” in the Novem 
ber 10 issue of Practical English this sentence appeared 
“Their method makes the best sense.” You had been talking 
about two methods of tea drinking. Shouldn’t it have been 
“Their method makes the better sense”? 


Marguardt Romana, Wolf Point, Montana 


Right you are! But this time old Slim can “pass the buck 
When he wrote that quiz, he wrote about three methods 
of tea drinking, but the third method landed on the “cutting 
room floor” betore the column went into print. The blushing 
editor of Practical English says you are a better copyreade 
than she is! 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
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France 





Jacqueline 


Is Across the bridge 


By Jean Merrill and Mary Alice Cullen 


We two roving reporters for 
Scholastic Magazines were biking 

along a road in Switzerland and to- 
wards a bridge over the Rhone River. 
“Halt! You are leaving Switzerland!” 

A man in a gray uniform shouted to us 
in French. “Over the bridge is France!” 

We had unintentionally biked past 
the Swiss customs. Swiss officials 
grinned as we wheeled back to the 
office. They stamped our passports and 
waved us on towards France. 

We joined some boys and girls who 
were walking across the bridge, each 
carrying a loaf of bread. 

“We're French,” a boy explained. 
“We crossed to Switzerland this morn- 
ing and are carrying back food that is 
rationed in France. We are allowed to 
bring back one loaf of bread each and 
small quantities of other food.” 

“Many foods — such as bread, butter, 
milk, cheese, coffee, sugar, and choco- 
late—have been rationed in France 
since World War II,” a girl spoke up. 

“That is because France still doesn’t 
produce as much food, or manufac- 
tured products, as she did before the 
war,” another volunteered. “Much of 
our farm equipment, cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, and factories were stolen or 
destroyed by the Germans when they 
occupied France from 1940 to 1944. 
We are working to recover. But France 
cannot get the extra food we need from 
other countries until we are producing 
enough goods to exchange for it.” 

On the other side of the bridge, 
French customs officers, each wearing 
a blue uniform with a red stripe, met us. 
At sight of our bikes and saddle packs 
they burst into, excited French. Most 
Europeans expect Americans who visit 
Europe to be the slick, wealthy type 
they see in Hollywood films. So two 
girl reporters on bicycles were quite a 
surprise. 


‘Ty ALT! HALT!” 
1 


We biked along the edge of the Alps 
toward the Mediterranean Sea. One 
morning, half way down a mountain 
side, we coasted into the city of Grasse. 

Grasse is the perfume center of the 
world, Its pink, yellow, and white plas- 
tered houses are typical of houses along 
the Mediterranean. 

A gendarme (policeman) suggested 
that we visit the Bruno Court perfume 
factory. 

A brown-eyed girl about fifteen, car- 
rying a basket of flowers, was entering 
the Bruno Court factory as we came 
up to it. We followed her into the fac- 
tory. She weighed the basket of flowers 
while a man noted the weight in a 
book. Then she turned her basket up- 
side down over a sheet that lay on the 
floor and watched the white petals 
flutter out. 

“Did you pick the flowers?” we asked 
in French. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl smiled. “These are 
jasmine flowers. I rise at four every 
morning in summer to pick them before 
the sun grows hot. Jasmine petals close 
when the sun becomes strong.” 

“Where do the flowers grow?” we 
wanted to know. 

“These come from my father’s farm. 
In the spring we pick roses and violets 
which are also made into perfume.” 

The girl’s name was Jacqueline Ere- 
teo. She offered to show us the factory 
and we quickly accepted. 

“There are 30 perfume factories 
like this in Grasse,” Jacqueline told us. 
“They all make perfume from flowers 
that grow in fields around Grasse.” 

“How is the scent taken from the 
flowers?” we asked Jacqueline. 

“It is absorbed by wax,” she said, 
leading us to a room where girls were 
placing jasmine blooms on wax trays. 
“From milder flowers the scent is taken 
by crushing and heating the flowers 
in hot wax. Would you like to smell 
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the perfume?” With merry eyes, Jac- 
queline handed us a thin strip of paper 
that she had dipped in a perfume bot- 
tle. The perfume was very strong; we 
made wry faces. 

Jacqueline laughed. “The perfume 
made in these factories is concentrated. 
It’s much too strong to wear. It is 
shipped to perfume businesses in other 
parts of the world where it’s diluted 
and made into large amounts of per- 
fume with a pleasant fragrance.” 

All three of us were beautifully per- 
fumed as we left the factory and 
started down the mountain with Jac- 
queline. The mountain sides around 
were terraced like giant stairs. 

“When there was no more farm land 
in the valleys to use, farmers began cul- 
tivating the mountain sides,” Jacqueline 
explained. “In order to do this they 
must make the mountain sides into 
terraces so the rain won't run straight 
down and wash away the good top- 
soil. 

“In France every foot of land that 
can possibly be cultivated is planted 
with crops. We are a small country 
(one-fifteenth the size of the U. S.), 
but we have many people (almost one- 
third the number of the U. S.). So most 
French farmers have very small farm’. 
Our farm is about. six acres.” 

“Do you go to school in Grasse?” we 
asked. 

“No, I would like to go to school,” 
Jacqueline told us, a bit defiantly, “but 
I had to stop last year when I was four- 
teen. My oldest brother is 18 and had 
left home for military training. So my 
family needs my help on the farm.” 
(Only about a fourth of French boys 
and girls go to high school.) 

Jacqueline’s father and four younger 
brothers were coming from the fields 
for the noonday meal when we reached 
their small, white, plastered house. 
Madame Ereteo invited us to share 
their soup, brown bread (without but- 
ter), fish, and wine. 


td 


. 3 eats: 





Jacqueline and her family. 











CAREER CLUB 


Battle of the 


ICE are as much a part of 

our guest speaker’s everyday 

life,” explained Pat Williams, 

“as penc ils and note books are part of a 
secretary S. 

[The Career 


tractive, young 


Clubbers looked at at 
Anne Osmola curiously. 

‘As laboratory assistant at the Bow- 
man Research Laboratory,” Pat continu- 
“Anne has worked with 


pigs, cotton rats ind 


ued, mice, 


guinea Dutch 
rabbits. 

“It started 
Anne 
part to get vac 
seas. Why don't 
Anne? 

“Well, as Pat said Anne smiled, “I 
drafted. I high 
school in 1943 and thought of becoming 

nurse. But the needed 
girls like me immediately. | decided to 
join the ‘army in fights 


when 
to do her 


ine to the soldiers over 


during the War, 


took the job in orde: 


vou take it from there, 


t 


was graduated from 


laboratories 

white’ which 

the war against germs and viruses 
Betore | begin work, | 


so manv inoculations to 


took 
protect me 
um looked as if 


I'd been making love to 


could 


against germs that my 
a porcupine. 
Otherwise my first work wasn’t unique. 
I was assigned to unpacking eggs, 
which are used in many 
Anne laughed 

“I soon discovered that hundreds of 
in the Serv 
doing similar jobs 
at Squibb’s, American Cy 
anamid’s, Abbott’s, Parke-Davis’. Eli 
Lilly s—to name a few. It’s all part of 
the work of the pharmaceutical industry 
which develops, manufactures 


tributes 


experiments,” 


other girls the men were 


ices were all ovel 


the country 


ind dis- 
medicines, vaccines, etc., to 
ind drugstore S. 

“What do vou do now?” Pat asked. 
“After the unpacking job, I 


to drill tin holes into the eggs 


1 
coctors 


learned 
ind to 
inject germs into them so that scientists 
could test various medicines to find out 
their effect on these germs. The 


ire conduc ted in 


tests 


sterile rooms under 


ultraviolet lamps. I wear 


gown, 
face mask. and rubber gloves just as a 


a Cap 


surgeon dov a 
“We use duck eg 


fluenza 


gs to grow the in 


virus. Then we trv out new 


drugs and chemicals to see if we can 


kill the 


influenza 


Beginning Jobs 


“Can high school graduates still find 
jobs similar to yours in laboratories?” 
Hazel Hamburger wondered. 

Anne nodded. “Many beginners per- 
tasks—adjust solutions, 
study the reaction of animals to tests. 
The which make the medi- 


form routine 


factories 


Test Tubes 


hire even more beginners than 
the laboratories do. There, beginners 
operate machines which varnish pills 
with sugar coating, package medicines 

“Beginners are lab assistants. Above 
them are the 


cines 


technicians, many of 
whom know organic chemistry, physics, 
and higher math. They study the reac- 
tion of animals to tests, collect statistical 
data, and apply the information 
they've gained to specific problems 
“Wages fon with high 
schoo] diplomas range from $135. to 
$180 a month. Beginners with college 
diplomas receive from $200 to $250.” 
‘Pat mentioned Dutch rabbits,” Ray 
Celek said. “What are they used for?” 
“Dutch rabbits are very 
Anne explained. “Their temperatures 
shoot up a whole degree if a stranger 
walks quietly into the room. A techni- 
cian—noted for her calm manner—inoc 
ulates these rabbits with drugs and 
chemicals to test their purity. If the 
Dutch rabbits’ temperatures streak up 
as much as a half degree, the batch of 
discarded. It 


beginners 


sensitive.” 


medicine is means the 


an 


medicine has undesirable fever-produc 
ing substances. 

“A friend of mine, Louise Biro, runs 
tests on hamsters—ornery little rodents 
with cheek pouches like squirrels 
who'd love to chew off her fingers. Ma 
Nimitz slide rule and 
paper while she studies the food intak 
of animals who are on high vitam 
diets.” 

“Do you know anything about ¢! 
factory jobs?” Dick Varnum asked. 

“Factories, such as Merck & Co., Ini 
Rahway. N. J.. must fill hundreds of 
positions which range from those fo 
unskilled workers to directors of 
search,” Anne said. “In addition to lal 
oratory 


uses a gi iph 


and chemist 
Merck hires veterinarians to take care 
of the animals, and stablemen, techn 


cians, and assistants to work under the 


technicians 


veterinarians. 

“T've already mentioned the machine 
operators on the assembly line. Un 
skilled workers average $135 to $170 
month; semi-skilled workers receive 
$170 to $250; and skilled workers ave 
age from $250 to $360.” 

“Thank you, Anne Osmola,” Pat said 
coming forward. “IT must confess that 
when I told the Career Clubbers von 
were coming, some of them expect 
to see a woman with heavy spectacles 
a microscope under her arm, and per 
haps a white rat on her hat. But as I 
heard Hap Romano whisper to Sand\ 
Harris, “You're sharp!’” 


~WiLuiAM Favet, Vocational Editor 


4 
Collier's 


“Just think, darling. One day we'll have a lab of 
our own. Guinea pigs for me and white mice for you.” 
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T WAS the opening day of school. 
District Schoolhouse Number 3. 
The seventh- and eighth-grade 

girls, fresh in bright new sweaters and 
skirts, clustered about the outdoor 
pump, their particular spot. Farm 
chores had kept them from seeing much 
of one another during the summer and 
there was a lot of news to be traded. 

“I went to New York on my vaca- 
tion,” Hazel Woodcock announced im- 
portantly. “My uncle took me to Radio 
City, Coney Island and—” 

“All our family went on a camping 
trip to Lake George,” Grace Darrow 
broke in. “We slept in two tents and 
we went swimming four times a day.” 

{uth Benson was the only one who 
had not spoken. She was the leader of 
this tight-knit little group that had 
started first grade together, whose fath- 
ers farmed the neighborhood land, be- 
longed to the same grange and had 
known one another from _ boyhood. 
Ruth’s father was Dr. Benson, the vet- 
erinarian, president of the grange and 
of the school trustees. She was pretty 
and jolly, with a permanent wave that 
had cost twelve dollars, almost-real- 
looking pearls to go with her six sweat- 
ers and she had a pass to the Bijou 
Theater in the county seat where her 
Uncle Ed was manager. “Our family 
went to Canada,” she said. “In our new 
car.” Ruth, as usual, had topped every- 
one’s story. A new car! 

At that moment another girl came 
into the schoolyard and walked toward 
them somewhat hesitantly. She was 
pale and thin, with black curly hair and 
enormous blue eyes, Her legs were 
spindly pipes upon which knee-length 
socks bagged awkwardly. The rolled-up 
sleeves of her faded sweater disclosed 
arms equally scrawny. “Is it permissible 
that we remain outside of the school 
and not enter?” 

“Permissible!” Iris snickered. 

Ruth Benson answered the question. 
“You bet,” she said. “No sense going in 
until Old Lady Woodward rings her 
cowbell.” The strange girl looked puz- 
zled. 

“Have you seen Miss Woodward yet 
to register?” Ruth asked the new girl. 

She shook her head. “No. Is that the 
correct procedure, to see Miss Wood- 
ward first?” 

“Yup,” Grace Darrow said. “You bet- 
ter beat it in.” 

The new girl walked away. In this 
group she had sensed, if not hostility, 
at least indifference. The moment she 
was out of earshot the girls turned ex- 
citedly to one another. “Who's she any- 
way? She must have swallowed a dic- 
tionary.” 


Reprinted from the Woman’s Home 
Companion by permission of Louis Unter- 
meyer, Miss Gaffney’s literary executor. 











“I know who she is,” Ruth Benson 
said. It was moments such as this that 
had given her eminence. “Her name is 
Judith Weitzel. She with her 
grandfather. They take care of General 
Grant’s museum. He wears a big white 
beard and a funny skullcap. They say 
he’s a scholar but my father says he’s 
probably just like all the rest that got 
chased out of Europe.” 


lives 


“She talks real queer,” Iris said. 

Ruth lowered her voice as if to dis- 
close some awesome secret: “They all 
talk queer.” 

Miss Woodward came to the door of 
the schoolhouse, holding the bell in her 
hand and clanging it. In intimate two- 
somes they went in, furtive 
glances at the new girl. 


casting 


First thing Miss Woodward took the 
roll call, She was a heavy woman with 
her hair arranged in sausagelike curls 
and a mouth that was a thin querulous 
line. Miss Woodward frustrated 
and unhappy about teaching in a coun- 
try school, she who had once taught in 


Was 


the public school system of Troy, New 
York. Troy had a large Irish population 
and Miss Woodward had peculiar ideas 
about the Irish which she had expressed 
mce too often. 

She was reaching the end of the 
alphabet. George Varley. Glenda Wal- 
lace. Judith Weitzel. Miss Woodward 
identified Judith from her precise “Pres- 
ent” in contrast to the others’ careless 
“Here.” So this was the little foreigner 
she had heard about. Lived with her 
grandfather in the old cottage where 
General Ulysses S. Grant had once 
lived. The old man wrote books in 
Hebrew: Probably some of those influ- 
ential Jews in New York had got the 
job for him. Like those tricky Irish 
politicians in Troy, They were all alike, 
she thought. Greedy and grasping. Give 
them an inch and they took a mile. 
This Judith wouldn’t. She’d see to that, 
or her name wasn’t Mabel Woodward. 

It was true that Judith’s grandfather, 
Frank Weitzel, was a scholar who lived 
in a world thousands of years old. He 
had lost a son, a daughter, two sisters. 
He had no one except a brother who 
had come to New York years ago, and 
Judith. Grief had filled the old man; 
he had borne more than most men 
could bear. And where there is too 
much grief, the mind is purged of hate. 
He was kind to Judith in a vague way; 
he read to her, talked to her, but he 
would have read and talked aloud even 
if she had not been in the room. 

Sometimes too he would instruct her 
and, because he had the wisdom of 
centuries, she had absorbed a way of 
thinking that was sage and unchildlike. 
But knowledge was not a good thing 
to have in the district school. When 
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Judith solved her arithmetic problems 
by an algebraic formula, Miss Wood- 
ward marked zero across her page with 
the brisk admonition: “Why can’t you 
do as the others?” 

Judith’s questions in history annoyed 
Miss Woodward, “My goodness, Judith, 
why can’t you be contented with what’s 
in the textbooks? You have to show off 
all the time, don’t you?” 

Bewildered, Judith looked at her. “I 
do not criticize. the textbooks. They are 
fine textbooks but they are little. There 
are other things that the teacher knows 
which are not in books. That is what 
my grandfather said. Once he taught in 
the University of Freiburg.” 

“I suppose you and your grandfather 
pay taxes to buy those little textbooks,” 
Miss Woodward went on sharply. “It 
seems to me there aren’t any taxes on 
museums. And you live in a govern- 
ment museum, Judith. Al] the other 
children’s fathers pay taxes. And their 
children aren’t complaining about how 
small the books are.” 


Rorn BENSON reported at sypper 
what Judith had said about the school- 
books and Dr. Benson got red in the 
face. He was the trustee in charge of 
purchasing school supplies. “I suppose 
they gave them loads of big textbooks in 
Germany,” he said, “In concentration 
camps, that’s where they gave them big 
textbooks.” 

All the Bensons had seen the news- 
reels about the German concentration 
camps and the furnaces. Ruth gulped 
and pushed her mound of mashed po- 
tatoes swimming in butter away from 
her. A twinge of conscience nagged at 
her. She wasn’t exactly sure Judith had 
said anything mean about the books. 
But still Miss Woodward had said she 
had. 

The Grant cottage was a rambling 
windswept building, left as it had been 
in 1885, when the general had lived 
there. There was the easy chair where 
Grant would sit and* write and even 
sleep because, lying down, he could 
barely breathe. There were his hair- 
brushes, his nightshirt, and the old 
army coat with one of the buttons hang- 
ing loose. Judith always meant to sew 
it on more securely and always forgot. 

It was Franz Weitzel’s duty to see 
that the house was cleaned and dusted, 
that tourists were shown about the 
houSe and the lookout near by. But the 
old man had never dusted before and 
when he did he clumsily knocked over 
things. Judith was afraid he would lose 
the job if the board were to find out 
these mishaps, so she took over the 
dusting, Nor was her grandfather much 
better about his conducted tours. His 
vocabulary was too pedantic and his 
accent so heavy he could scarcely be 


understood. Judith had seen some of 
the visitors laughing at him behind his 
back and after that she took charge 

Here in the fall it was beautiful, but 
with November came rain and earl, 
snows. Judith was always cold and she 
dreaded the long walks to school. If she 
had a friend, it would be different 
Sometimes she would preten1 she could 
choose any friend she wanted, but most 
of all she wanted to be like—and to be 
liked by—Ruth Benson. Ruth was gay 
and laughed all the time. 

Because visitors to the cottage would 
question her about Grant, she became 
more and more attached to the old 
Union soldier. On the table were sheets 
from the original manuscript of his 
memoirs. She would pore over these 

As a boy Grant had been small for 
his age but had possessed astonishiny 
physical strength. That made him seem 
somehow like her, Once she had jumpe«! 
out of a boxcar in Germany and it had 
been she who had dragged her grand 
father to safety when they were going 
to kill him. When “Lyss” Grant was 
eleven he was strong enough to hold a 
plow and he had tended animals, sawed 
wood and had done all the furrowing 
and harvesting on his father’s farm 
“Lyss” was retiring and withdrawn; he 
did not have any close friends. That 
was the most like her. 

There Were two pictures of Grant 
that Judith especially liked; one of hin 
as a major general at Shiloh, stolid 
determined, untidy and bearlike; the 
other as an old man in an armechiaii 
writing with a robe over his knees a: 
a wool cap on his head. 

“Poor old general,” she would mur 
mur pityingly, “poor old sick general 
You could hardly talk, could you, wit! 
your throat so sore and miserable. And 
everybody had forgotten about you and 
how brave you were.” 


} 


Every Armistice Day a Mr. Nolan 
whose son had been killed ih World 
War I, gave a prize to the eighth-grac 
pupil who wrote the best composition 
on the meaning of democracy. It was 
a round gold medal with the words 
“True American” engraved on it, und: 
the name of the lucky boy or girl. The 
prize was a coveted one. From the !» 
ginning of the term parents of aspiring 
contestants thumbed through history 
books for eloquent phrases and when 
the compositions were submitted the) 
were usually patchworks of borrowed 
quotations. 

Judith worked hard on her essay, tlie 
terror of the past fresh in her mind, the 
bounty of America still a wondrous mi! 
acle, Her composition was spontaneous 
touched with the mature wisdom 0! 
one who had had no childhood. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LTHOUGH fullback Jackie Jensen 
A made most of the headlines for the 

California football team, it was 
rugged line play that kept the Golden 
Bears among the undefeated. 

John Cunningham, the big end, was 
a terror on defense. After watching 
John smash a dozen Wisconsin end runs, 
Coach Lyn Waldorf asked him to de- 
scribe his technique. 

‘Well,” John said, “the second the 
ball is snapped, I charge into their 
b i kfield.” 

Yes?” 

“I grab a handful of backfield men.” 

“Yes?” 

“I toss em off one by one till I come 
to the one with the ball.” 

“Then?” 

Cunningham grinned. “I keep him.” 

What ever happened to al! those base 
ball trades that were supposed to have 
been pulled this winter? As I write 
this, only five deals have been made, 
as follows: 

Early Wynn and Mickey 
(Washington) for Eddie Robinson, Ed 
Klieman, and Joe Haynes (Cleveland). 

Ed Waitkus and Hank Borowy 
(Cubs) for Dutch Leonard and Monk 
Dubiel (Phillies). 

Clyde McCullough and Cliff Cham- 
bers (Cubs) for Frank Gustine and 
Cal McLish (Pittsburgh). 

Fred Sanford and Roy Partee 
(Browns) for Red Embree, Dick Starr, 
and Sherman Lollar (Yankees). 

Mike McCormick (Braves) for Pete 
Reiser (Brooklyn). 

What all this adds up to is another 
pennant for the Indians. With Vernon 
on first and Wynn on the mound, 
they'll have the best infield and best 
pitching staff in either league. 

The Yankees thought they were “in” 
when they wormed pitcher Sanford 
away from the Browns. Then came the 
Indian-Senator trade. After hearing 
about this deal, Casey Stengel, the new 
Yankee manager, groaned: “I went to 
bed thinking I had the pennant. I woke 
up in second place.” 

Jack Claney, of Corning, N. Y., has a 
new slant on that Michigan-Notre 
Dame argument. As you know, the 
Fighting Irish and the Wolverines 
played four mutual opponents last sea- 
son. In comparing the scores of these 
games, I pointed out that Michigan 
had a slight edge. 

Clancy gives me a reason for this. 
He says that Notre Dame played these 
teams first and whaled the pigskin out 
of them. Then Michigan came «!ong 
and found it simple to roll up a score. 


Vernon 


Shots 


This makes sense—only it isn’t true 
in this case. In checking the dates on 
which Notre Dame and Michigan faced 
those four mutual opponents, I discov- 
ered that Notre Dame played only two 
of them first. So you can’t claim that 
the Fighting Irish softened all of them 
up for Michigan. 

Here's a_ very significant point, 
though. At the end of the season, 29 
members of the Navy team (which 
played both Michigan and Notre 
Dame) were asked to pick the better 
team. All 29 voted for Notre Dame! 

My pen pal down in Newport News, 
Va.—Billy Campbell—asks me how I 
missed up on the unusual fact that 
three members of the U.S.C. backfield 
last season were named Dean Dill, Don 
Doll, and Dan Dall. 

Doll, Dall, Dill. 

Dean, Don, Dan; 

Put’ em all together 

{nd match ’em if you can! 

Sign just outside Ebbets Field, home 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers: “Shoe Shine, 
10c. Giant fans, 15.” 

Who said Michigan turns out vreat 
football teams? They have played in 
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the Rose Bow] twice—in 1902 and 1948. 
Both times they won by 49 to 0. In 
other words, they haven’t improved a 
lick in 46 years. 

Baseball’s No. 1 prophet is Pie Tray- 
nor, the great old Pirate third baseman. 
Way back in April, Pie told a Pitts- 
burgh reporter: “I don’t think Ralph 
Kiner will equal his 1947 output of 51 
homers. I’m tabbing him to close with 
40.” That’s exactly how many Kiner 
hit in 1948! 

Pie also picked Boston, St. JLouis, 
and Brooklyn to finish in that order in 
the National League race—which they 
did; and predicted that in the American 
League, “The surprise may be Cleve- 
land.” 

Wonder what brand of crystal ball 
Pie uses. 

Herman Hickman, the Yale grid 
coach, can spin a tale with the best of 
them. His favorite story goes back to 
the time he was coaching at West Point. 
It seems a Mississippi boy received an 
appointment to the Academy, much to 
the dismay of his grandpap, a die-hard 
Confederate veteran. 

“Go on up there if you have to,” ad- 
vised grandpa. “Learn all you can. 
Learn about war and tactics, son. Learn 
about transportation. Find out every- 
thing vou can. This thing ain’t over 
with yet!” 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Thirteenth of a series of tips dn health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Meat is a real muscle builder. 





it’s true, Lou. But unless you eat the meat, you're getting 
a bum steer. All meat is rich in proteins that build muscle 
and energy. Make sure to get at least one helping a day.” 











Geor Clark N.. 2 Da News 
“No, | didn’t marry for money—but 
back in those days a man didn’t have 
to be rich to support a family.” 


fy Gay Tad 


TS NOT the dates you land that are 

the puzzlers. On those your score 

either soars or slumps, and you know 
where you are. The dates that take your 
mind off geometry are those that might 
have been—the date you might have 
landed if you’d screwed up enough 
nerve to ask Polly—or if you'd asked Kit 
before the last minute. Or maybe it’s 
the invitation that Barbie turned down 
that has you drawing triangles with five 
sides. Was it you? Or did Barbie have 
previous plans? 

How do you handle a “decline”? 
Must you have a pocketful of cash be- 
fore you can hope to date a girl? 


Q. What can a boy do if he can't 
afford to take girls out very often? I 
get a small allowance, and I must save 
my money if I want to go to college. 
I hesitate to ask girls out when I can't 
spend much on their entertainment. 


A. Ever stop to think that it might be 
you, rather than the girls you'd like to 
date, who are overrating the importance 
of money? The old wherewithal is 
funny stuff. You’re most conscious of it 
when you don't have it. 

We could compile a long list of en- 
tertainment that has no price tag on it. 
Many sports activities — skating, skiing, 
and tobogganing in the winter; swim- 
ming, tennis, etc. in the summer — are 
favorites with some girls. Other girls 
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will warm up to an invitation to go for 
a hike, to read a play aloud, to listen 
to music (from your radio or hers), 
to pop corn in your fireplace, or just to 
congregate with one or two other 
couples at someone’s home. Most schools 
sponsor a number of activities or parties 
which are admission-free. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the above activities are merely poor 
substitutes for the “ideal” entertainment 
on a date. They are among those most 
frequently mentioned by our “Jam Ses- 
sion” readers as their favorite activities 
on dates. 

We'd like to see more home-made 
fun on dates. There’s so much “canned” 
entertainment these days, that this gen- 
eration could easily forget how to 
entertain themselves. 

Watching Bob Hope entertain your 
girl is no credit to you or your wit, is 
it? Sometimes we suspect the movies, 
radio, and television of plotting to mur- 
der that fine old institution of conver- 
sation. And once conversation goes un- 
derground, how will teen-agers ever get 
to know each other? 

There’s a very simple fact that we 
think every boy should know: a girl 
would rather be invited to play tiddly- 
winks — with a boy who interests her 

than not be invited. Sure, there 
are a few gold-diggers in every class, 
but we'd advise crossing them off your 
list anyway. 

Of course, you can’t go skating every 
night. And even if your ingenuity ~at 
thinking up free entertainment is spec- 
tacular, there comes a time when you 
want to take your best girl to the Junior 
Prom. Let’s face it. Your allowance is 
small, and you have a stiff savings pro- 
gram. However, there are many part- 
time job opportunities for teen-agers 
today. If you really want to take your 
girl to the big affair, you'll undertake a 
temporary part-time assignment to earn 
the price of admission. 

It often helps to talk frankly with a 
girl about your money problems. Any 
worth-while girl will respect you for 
wanting to save for college tuition. 
Many a girl will volunteer suggestions 
on how to combat the high cost of 
dating — sitting in the balcon?at the 
movies, having hot chocolate at her 
house afterwards instead of “snacking” 
at the drugstore, or skipping the movies 
altogether for a month so you can take 
in the class play without straining your 
budget. 


Q. When a girl refuses an invitation 
what can a boy say to prevent that 
awkward moment that follows? I neve: 
know whether to beat it, change the 
subject, or say I'll ask her again. 


A. Never leap to the conclusion that 
a refusal means the girl wishes you'd 
drop dead —or, at least, out of sight 
Eight times out of ten the turn-down 
means some more foresighted fellow has 
already dickered for her time on the 
evening you had in mind. Or possibly 
she’s promised to do something with 
her family or has a club meeting sched 
uled. Girls occasionally do have som 
thing on their minds besides dates. 

Nine times out of ten the girl who 
says no to your invitation is fidgeting 
uneasily, wishing there were some tact 
ful way to tell you to be sure to ask het 
again sometime. Naturally, she doesn’t 
want to appear too forward—in case 
your interest is only lukewarm. 

The only way to take a turn-down is 
in a gay, philosophical manner —no 
sour-grapes attitude about the fellow 
who beat you to the draw, please, and 
no injured looks as if to say, “I might 
have known you wouldn’t go out wit! 
me.” 

Just tell the girl—without looking 
like a dying swan—that you're sorry 
she can’t make it, and if you want to 
put her mind at ease, tell her you'll 
try again sometime. Then change t! 
subject; that will prove you're not to 
broken up to talk, and you may ha 
a chance to introduce some fascinating 
topic that the girl will feel requires 
further exploration on some future dat 


Q. Is it ever permissible to ask a gir! 
for a date at the last minute? 


A. It’s permissible — although yo 
chances of refusal are higher. If circun 
stances prevented you from inviting h 
earlier, and you really want to ask he: 
go ahead and try. 

Most girls understand about “specia! 
circumstances”—that you didn’t expect 
to be in town for this dance or that 
Joe’s party was a last-minute inspiration 
A surprising number of girls understand 
even when the “special circumstances 
are a previous date that suddenly cam 
down with the mumps. 

However, gentlemen, we'd like to 
point out that a girl who responds in 
sporting style to an eleventh-hour $.0.5 
is a girl who rates forethought in th 
future. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile 
“ Save your money. 


MATHE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 
(RKO. Produced by Stephen Ames. 
Directed by Joseph Losey.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen The Boy 
with Green Hair as their Movie-of-the- 
Month. This unusual fantasy will make 
you think, but has serious shortcomings 
that keep it from being a ““* film. 

This is the story of Peter Frye (Dean 
Stockwell) , a war orphan who has spent 
most of his life being shuttled from one 
relative to another. He is happy for the 
first time when he comes to live with a 
singing waiter (Pat O’Brien). Then one 
morning, he wakes up to find his hair 
has turned green. 

Sure, green is a fine color—but how 
do you explain something like that to 
the kids at school? And what can you 
say to all the peo- 
ple who stare? 

Peter discovers 
that his hair has 
turned green for 
a reason. It is a 
sign that he is dif- 
ferent from other 
boys and girls — 
different because 
he has no parents — different because 
he knows personally what the tragic re- 
sults of a war can be. Peter finally 
realizes that his hair has turned green 
so that people will notice him, and 
when they notice him, it is his respon- 
sibility to tell them of the evils of war. 

But it is hard to be different, Peter 
finds—even when you are different be- 
cause you have a special understanding 
and a special job to do. 

Peter's green hair is an impressive 
symbol—the sort that could have driven 
home an important message. But the 
message doesn’t quite come across. The 
director slides speedily over the part of 
the story that should have shown what 
Peter does when he discovers his re- 
sponsibility, and so the heart of the 
story is lost. 

We feel let-down and as though all 
the build-up given Peter’s green hair 
were unjustified. For the film ends with 
the accent upon the peculiar or comic 
aspects of a boy’s having green hair. 
And we feel sure Director Losey in- 
tended to say more than that. 
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Willie was weedy— 
ailing and frail— 
Brought home report cards 
always marked “fail.” 


“To start the day nourished, 
always eat 

Delicious NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


The beat Eruakfest Buy! 


These crunchy, 8olden biscuits 
wheat aa up! Hearty whole \ 
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One day his sister, 
home from her school, 

Urged Will to try her 
“good breakfast” rule: 


Now Willie is strong 

and makes straight “A’s”" — 
He knows for a fact. 

this good breakfast pays! 








ee] roms BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














A Gold Button 
(Continued from page 22) 


Mr. Marshall, the principal of the 
high school, was the judge of the es 
says. He had been judging them for 
vears. Judith’s was a new experience. 
The words hit him with an almost physi 
cal shock. There was nothing else for 
him to do but to award her the prize. 

It was a fair contest but the defeated 
parents, the fellow students and Miss 
Woodward were chagrined. Dr. Ben- 
son, the veterinarian, was the most dis 
appointed. He had put a lot of work on 
Ruth’s theme. “I know it was her grand- 
father who wrote it,” he declared. 
“Don't tell me any kid writes like that. 
He’s a professional writer. If that’s jus- 
tice, I'll eat my shirt!” Ruth, who had 
been on amiable terms with Judith, 
abruptly turned against her. She hac 
béen cheated out of the “True Ameri 
can” medal. 


A LTHOUGH at first Judith had been 
delighted with the prize, it now hung 
on her like the albatross around the 
neck of the Ancient Mariner. She had 
heard the whispers that her grandfathe: 
had helped her, but she was powerless 
to refute them. No one believed he 
Miss Woodward twisted her words 
about until they were not what she 
meant at all. And Ruth pretended not 
to hear her when Judith would speak 
to her. Regretfully Judith hid the medal 
away in her drawer. 

Far back in her memory was a hazy 
recollection of how a few Jews had 
managed to get along in Germany, at 
least for a while. They had given th 
district leaders presents. She would 
give Ruth, who was the leader of the 
school, a present. Some of the visitors 





whom Judith had shown around the 
cottage had occasionally tipped her. 
Little by little she had been able to 
save three dollars and with this Judith 
purchased a fountain pen because she 
knew Ruth had lost hers. 

It was during recess that Judith man 
aged to get Ruth alone. “I’ve got some- 
thing for you,” she said, uncertainly. 

Ruth was curious. “For me?” 

Judith extended the pen elaborately 
wrapped. “It’s a friendship present. 
With the expectation that we can be 
good friends.” 

Ruth forgot her animosity. “It’s a 
lovely pen.” She went back to her seat, 
got out her notebook. “It writes swell. 
And blue’s my favorite color.” 

“We can be friends then?” 
persisted. 

Ruth was busy writing her 
name. “Sure,” she said carelessly. 

But the next morning everything was 
changed. Before the first bell had rung, 
Ruth walked over to Judith’s seat. 
“Here's your pen back. My father 
doesn’t want me to take presents from 
strangers.” 

One day everyone seemed more rest 
less, more inattentive than usual. Miss 
Woodward threatened to keep every 
one of them after school until five 
o'clock but no one paid any attention. 
For a while Judith did not know the 
cause of the excitement but it was 1ot 
long before she found out. Friday was 
Ruth Benson’s thirteenth birthday and 
she was going to have a party. The 
children would go to her house after 
school and play games and open the 
birthday presents. Then there was to be 
a wonderful supper, After supper they 
would be driven into the county seat to 
the movies to see a double feature. 
There would be after-theater sundaes 
and it would probably be one o'clock 


Judith 
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in the morning or later before they got 
home. Never had such a party been 
given. Notes flew about the room so 
thickly Miss Woodward was at a loss to 
know whom to punish. 

Judith knew she would not be in 
vited. She repeated it over and over tuo 
herself: “You won't be invited. You 
won’t be invited. Don’t care.” But ever, 
time Ruth looked in her direction he: 
heart beat rapidly and she thought 
maybe she will send me a note now 
saying, “Will you come to my party 
Friday night?” 


Tuar afternoon when Judith came 
into the cottage after school, her grand 
father was distraught. He had received 
a telegram from a hospital in New 
York saying his brother Walter was ill 
that he should go to New York at once 
“How can we leave, Judith?” Franz 
Weitzel spoke in rapid German. “The 
pipes will freeze in this bitter weathe: 
and [ have no time to find a plumber.” 

Instinctively Judith knew she was the 
stronger one. “You must go to New 
York yourself,” she said. “You know | 
can tend the fires as well as you.” She 
swallowed. “I won't be frightened at all 
and I will get along fine by myself.” 

“Mein Gott,” said the old man. “To 
leave a child here alone in this mauso 
leum. Because nowhere is there kind 
ness. How long before we can be 
treated like other humans?” 

Judith remembered the © birthday 
party. “I don’t think ever.” Then he: 
voice g practical. “Have you 
packed, Grandpa?” She ran upstairs to 
put clean shirts, underwear, a night 
shirt in his bag. They were all so 
patched she was ashamed of them 

Together they walked to the fir: 


grew 





thirty bus. After he had left Judit: 





Onter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 
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OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 


in competition in any of these fields: 


FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
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dreaded the walk back in the dark, but 
more than that, she feared going into 
the house alone. 

Rather than go upstairs to the empty 
rooms Judith slept in the living-room, 
wrapped in a blanket in the big chair 
where the general had written his 
memoirs, She pulled down the shades 
ind lit the lights. Every time the wind 
howled past the corners of the house 
she would awake and bite her lips hard. 
When morning came Judith shook out 
the furnace, dragged out the ashes and 
piled on the coal. It was not yet seven 
o'clock, but she would go down to 
school. Old Mr. Burton, the janit  -, 
night have opened up early. She was 
wrong; the school door was locked. But 
the general store was open because it 
vas also the post office. Judith leaned 
gainst the rail around the stove and 
ite an apple and a box of animal crack- 
ers for her breakfast. She also bought 
two candy bars but these she put away 
n her pocket. 

In school when the classes recited 
Judith fell asleep, lulled by the warmth 
and the presence of other human be- 
ings. But Miss Woodward awakened 
her. “Now, now, Judith, schoo] isn’t 
the place for sleeping.” They had some 
new literature books and Miss Wood- 
ward went on tauntingly, “I thought 
you were so anxious for new books. 
Here’s your chance to read them; in 
‘tead you go to sleep.” 

That night was as the first, except that 
Judith was sure she heard frightening 
noises. In the morning she was almost 
too weak to fix the furnace. She could 
not eat any breakfast. Yesterday she 
had felt hungry but today the hunger 
vas gone. In school whenever Miss 
Woodward called upon her she would 
only answer, “I don’t know.” Miss 
Woodward asked her if she was sick 
but Judith said, “No ma’am,” and was 
elieved when Miss Woodward prodded 
hee no further. 

Everyone seemed to be dressed up. 
There was. giggling and whispering. 
Then Judith remembered what day of 
the week it was: Friday. It was the day 
of Ruth Benson’s birthday party hut 
that did not matterenow. 

It was snowing when Judith lett 
school. Going home, she stumbled a few 
times but got up and went on. She felt 
dizzy, At one moment she was so hot 
she would have liked to throw her coat 
into the road; at another her teeth chat- 
tered madly. When Judith arrived at 
the cottage she was barely able to open 
the door, stagger into the living-room 
ind pull the electric light chain. 

Someone was in the room; she could 
hear breathing. In the yellow light she 
could see a man sitting in the big chair. 

“Hello, little girl,” he said, “don’t be 
frightened.” He had a shaggy brown 


beard and a greatcoat with gold 
shoulder straps. It did not seem at all 
strange to Judith that he should be 
here. 

“Hello, General.” She no longer felt 
frightened, because she had someone 
with her. The general was no longer as 
he had been in the last picture taken 
of him, an old sick man. He looked 
young and hearty. “I see that you're 
better,” she said politely. 

“Well, the throat’s stil] a mite raspy,” 
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he said, “and I get a twinge every now 
and then in the leg my horse fell on 
that night at Crump’s Landing. Other- 
wise I'm right as rain.” He was looking 
at her intently. “I've seen vou around 
tidying up but I never seem to have 
caught your name.” 

“It’s Judith Weitzel.” 

“Weitzel,” he said. “I had a general 
by that name. Godfrey Weitzel. He was 
with me at Petersburg and Richmond.” 

“Was he Jewish?” Judith said. 
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Not this underwater corridor. It’s the Kill van Kull cable crossing — a “bridge” 
in the busy voice highway between New York and Phijadelphia. Eighteen 
cables, capable of carrying 5600 conversations, are buried in the mud and 


rock beneath the channel. 


HE LAYS iT ON THE LINE 


A deep-sea diver sees that the 
cable plops directly into the bottom 
of the trench. That way, he makes 
sure that it will be buried deep 
enough to be safe from ships’ 
anchors. 


CABLE DUNKER 


This looks like a regular tug, but 
it's the telephone company’s cable- 
layer. As it backs up, a strand of 
armored cable unwinds from the 
big reel on deck, slithers over the 
bow, and feeds into a trench cut 
across the river bed. 


@ Submarine cables are a small but important part of America’s tele- 
phone network. By constantly improving every part — big and little — 
your telephone company makes sure you get the world’s best telephone 


service at the lowest possible cost. 
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The general shrugged. “I don't know. mighty hard telling. It’s ignorance, I 
He was a good soldier. That was all I guess. And smallness. And distrust. But 


was interested in. 
would that make in 


What difference I’m not much good at explaining. Fact 
a battle? Or any- _ is, I never could figure out why Halleck 


where else for that matter.” was so dead set on disgracing me. But 
“It does, though.” Then she told him he was. And Senator Sumner called me 
about Ruth Benson’s party, Miss Wood- an odious insulting degrading incapable 


ward and the “True 


American” prize. dictator, Nobody ever called you any- 


She had never talked quite so much be- _ thing worse than that, did they?” 

fore. “Why don’t they like me?” she “No,” Judith said. “No, they didn’t.” 

ended. “I’m not different. I* want to “What do you say if we go out to 

play and have fun with the others.” the lookout?” he said. “It’s kind of 
The general cleared his throat. “It’s musty in here.” 
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There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 
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READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 

Study thé scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick 

Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant 











Judit had not taken off her coat. In 
the pocket, the one with the little hole 
in it, were the two candy bars she had 
bought yesterday. She unwrapped one 
for herself and handed the other to the 
general. “They're good,” she said 
“Chocolate and marshmallow.” 

Outside it was cold but the snov 
squalls had stopped. The general 
walked so fast that to keep up with his 
Judith grasped his coat. “Tell me about 
Lee,” she said so that he would slow 
down, “tell me about the surrender and 
how you gave him, back his sword.” 

“Nothing to that story of the sword 
said Grant. “We just sat for a while in 
Farmer McLean’s little parlor at Appo 
mattox talking about the old“days at 
West Point, and when we were to 
gether during the Mexican War, Then | 
wrote out the terms of surrender and 
he signed it. Lee was all dressed up in 
full uniform; he was a fine impressiv: 
man. Dwarfed me, all right. Besides 
that, | was dusty, for IT had been on 
horseback all day. He said his arm 
had been living on parched corn. [ told 
him to send his commissary to App 
mattox Station, where they could get 
all the rations they wanted.” 

In the distance the lights twinkled 
bravely. “Nice view,” said the general 
“Too bad a few miserable folks had t 


| g» and mess things up for you. But 
| they're not important, Judith. The main 
| thing is just to kee p on going. Don’t let 
| bitterness start eating at you. Th 
| they will have done something wors 


than calling you names, Most of the 
people in this country aren't like the: 
I know. I’ve fought side by side wit! 


| them. I’ve seen them die. I watched 


nation get split in two because of bit 
terness. Civil war is an awful thing 
Judith. My wife was from the sout! 
Mavbe I had to kill some of her ki 

folk. Nothing so terrible as when peop) 
in a family or a country get to fightin: 

without even knowing what it was that 


| made them hate each other.” 


“| don't feel bitter any more.” Judit 


| said drowsily. “I feel good, and awtull 


sleepy. The general had sat down on 
the rock that marked the highest eleva 
tion of the mountgin and Judith sat 
down too. She could feel warmth com 
ing out of his stocky rough-coated body 
She leaned against him and slept. 

There was the smell of medicin 
when Judith opened her eyes. She w 
in a pretty room and-over her ther 
was a soft pink blanket. A lady wa 
standing not far from the bed. It wa 
Ruth Benson’s mother. “How is it I am 
here?” Judith asked. 

“My husband brought you here,” the 
woman said. “He was at the store when 
the telegram came from your grand 
father. He stopped off to give you the 
telegram.” 
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Things were blurred and confused in 
Judith’s mind. There was a thin mem- 
ory of being out of doors in the snow 
and the cold. It tired her to think back. 
‘But why did Ruth’s father bring me 


drops for his cough.” Her voice trailed good to her and the others’ll string 
off. She was still sleepy. along. And I'll talk to Miss Woodward.” 
Mrs. Benson tiptoed out into the hall “Don't think you can make it up,” 
and down the stairs, Her husband was Mrs. Benson said. “Judith’s going to 
in the dining-room reading the paper. carry those scars a long time. But we 
; “I think she’s better,” she said. can see that it doesn’t happen again.” 
‘He went into the cottage to find you “Did you tell her about the tele This time it was fun going to school. 
and you weren't there, But the light in gram?” Ruth Benson was Judith’s friend and 
the parlor was on and the door was “Yes, it didn’t seem to upset her. all the girls had come to see her when 
open. There were tracks in the snow out guess after what she’s gone through, she was ill. Even Miss Woodward had 
ith h to the lookout. He went out there and nothing can bother her much.” sent her a card. Her grandfather was 
_— you were sitting all alone on the cold They were both remembering how back too, still immured in his books 
a sh stone. You would have frozen to death Judith had talked in delirium the night 
if he hadn’t come along.” Dr. Benson had brought her. down from 
“But I wasn’t alone.” the lookout. Her wild outpourings had 
Mrs. Benson put her hand on Judith’s indicted them all as surely as if she 
forehead. She had thought the fever had pointed an accusing figure and said, a hood. 
had gone down. “Of course you were “Look, all of you. Take heed of what Mrs. 
alone. It was terrible for you to be up you have done.” 
there all by yourself in that old place.” “T feel badly about that kid,” Dr. Ben- 
Judith started to speak. But there was son said. “None of us treated her or the 


general 


but not so completely as before. From 
his brother Walter there was a small 
sum of money. Enough to buy a new 
coat for Judith, a warm woolly coat with 


le} and 
rd.” 

word 
hile in 
\pp Benson took Judith and Ruth 
lays at to pick it out. While Judith tried on 
the new coat, Mrs. Benson held the old 
shabby one. “There’s something inside 
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nothing to say. Miss Benson would 
never believe General Grant had been 
on the lookout with her, “What was 
the telegram?” she asked after a min- 
ute or so. 

Mrs. Benson hesitated. She was nat- 
urally a kind woman and her heart was 
filled with pity for the thin little girl. 
“It was from your grandfather. His 
brother died and he had to stay for the 
funeral. He'll be home today, though.” 

only saw my great-uncle once,” 
Judith said. “He used to chew licorice 


old man right. I’ve always prided my- 
self on being a good sport. Can't say 
I’ve been much of one to a kid who’s 
about as big as a pint-sized eight-year- 
old.” 

“It: was the party | minded,” Mrs. 
Benson said. “I should have insisted 
that Ruth invite her. Here all those 
children were having a wonderful time 
at the movies and that child was up 
there alone, freezing to death.” 

“Well, perhaps we can kind of make 
it up,” Dr. Benson said. 
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“Ruthie ll be 


the hem,” she said. “I can feel it. I bet 
some money dropped through a hole 
in your pocket, Judith.” 

“I don’t think so,” Judith said, “J 
don’t remember losing any money. 

Mrs. Benson continued to fish around. 
“It’s hard,” she said. “And round. And 
there’s something that crackles too.” At 
last she retrieved whatever the object 
was. A candy wrapper and a gold but- 
ton lay in her hand. A gold button with 
thirteen stars. Around the | 
str: ind of blue thread. 


sutton was a 
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REFRESHMENT 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 











HEY! revvers 
AND GALS 


WHAT! only 258 


\ - 6 Senn Athletic 
inches high. Just 
the right size for j 
school name or ini- 
tials — club orteam & 
neme— your own | 

nitials or nicknames. 

Super-dooper for hats, 

jackets and uniforms. 

Extrafeature—Justlron 

"Em On. 

Any 6 letters for 25. 

Extra letters Sc each. 

State color when order- 

ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS @ PLAISTOW 46, N. H. 


A SENIORS 100" toners 


G tiful and Complete Line of Modern 


r Felt Letters. 2- 
{| 





GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


ana earn 40% commission. Ff 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Free Catalogue of Ssnent” 
and Ciub Pins and Rings. 
Pin No. C 7, Silver Piated 
40c each. Ring No. RS25\\{Q 
Sterling Silver $2.25 each 
A525 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N.Y 
Prices subject to 200 Federal Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
~~ GRADUATION NAME CARDS ir the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered > pe 
fee est comme lank ns Mon - ly Bu nett 18 
Your cards FREE! Agencies ng like wild. 

fire. Hurry! Write ‘CRAFT. CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


prices from 30c up. Write 
today. Dept P, Metal Arts Co.. Rochester, N.Y. 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from rica, South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
oe, a Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
tamps up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
approval yo * only—one to a customer 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print. 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MILLI- 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send We for ay to 





STAMPS 


500 Fc. on 10 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25c EACH APPROVALS INCLUDED 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 





ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
torto Rico Airmai! (Only U.S. Colonial Trt. 
angle mige aed Cook Islands, Indo- 
‘--" Syri vory Coast, Jap ‘Slave’ 
o nilippine sees Turkish Harem, Da- 
us oe Land, Miss ‘‘Af- 
Pirate Island, 
wy ALL FREE with ap- 


SELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, DB. C. 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


FREE—Iliustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 








1949 Commemoratives 


Three 1949 commemoratives have 
been authorized so far this year by the 
U. S. Post Office. But the release date 
has been announced for only one. 

On April 12 a 3c stamp commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington and Lee University’s founding 
will be placed on sale for the first time 
at Lexington, Virginia. Washington and 
Lee is the eighth oldest university in 
the U. S. The school is celebrating its 
200th anniversary with special pro- 
grams on January 19—Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday—and February 22- George 
Washington’s birthday. 

A 3c commemorative will be issued 
honoring the inauguration of the first 
elected governor of the Territory of 
Puerto Rico. 

Another 3c commemorative will be 
issued honor of the 100th year of 
the formation of Minnesota Territory. 

Further details of designs, price, 
color, and release dates for U. S. com- 
memoratives will be reported in this 
column when such information is avail- 
able. 

Although not yet authorized, com- 
memoratives may be issued in 1949 
honoring: Babe Ruth, General Persh- 
ing, Father Flanagan, Edgar Allan Poe, 
the District of Columbia’s 150th year 
as the seat of the S. Government, 
the 300th year of the founding of the 
city of Annapolis, Md., and the 200th 
anniversary of Alexandria, Va. 

A special Alexandria cancellation 
will be used during 1949. It will bear 
this slogan: “Alexandria, Va., Bi-Cen- 
tennial, 1949.” If you want this can- 
cellation send self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes to the Postmaster, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Ask him to apply the 
cancellation to your envelopes. This is 
available now. 


Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. ¥ 
This 10-franc red-brown stamp recently issued 
in the French zone of occupied Germany honors 
the new constitution — used in that zone. It 
shows a map of the Saar, Germany's important 
industrial valley now controlled by the French. 
The stamp reads “15 Dez. 1947—15 Dez. 1948, 
1 Jahr Verfassung.” (Dec. 15, 1947—Dec. 15, 
1948, First Year of the Constitution.) 


What Are ‘Approvals’! 
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i accept stamp advertisements 
only from pin and trustworthy stamp dealen 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
e wo approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in vance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap. 
proval’’ stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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WONDERFUL VALUE 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Brazil, Colombia, 
Approval Applicants 


DAVANE STAMP CO., P. 0. Box 189, Reno, Nev 


50 DIF. 


Chile. Argentina, 


10¢ 


Bolivia & others 














— A POUND OF PLEASURE — 
Just think a whole pound ¢ 
for only 50 cents to applicants for our general = 
approvals. A surprise set is also included 


Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila., Miss. 


ONLY ic 
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Romania School t 
stamps portraying Student Recit 
Weaving Class, Young Machtir 
and Allegory of Education—yYours f 
if you ask for foreign approvals 

MODERN STAMP SERVICE 

20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y 


FREE Syrertee vashaas of Stamps, 
tries. ermark Detector 
G supply or bo Hinges, | * Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval A; 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 220 
Park Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 


Issue of five 


Box 12, Dept. 





“4 different Coun 
Perforation 





$1—$2-—$5 VU. S. STAMPS 


Inctuded in our Giant Bargain packet of U. Com 
memoratives, ge ay > —. Value Stamps. ONLY Sc to 
applicants for U. 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

140 NASSAU NEW YORK CITY, 7 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
nt beauties from these exotic British Colonies 
bs NLBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS, COOK ISLANDS, TONGA 
SEYC HFLLES, ASCENSIONS—everything FREE to t e 
zs our Famous Approvals. 
VIKING STAMP CO. 
130-R Clinton St. Brooklyn, N. Y 


DEPT. 333 

















EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; 
set complete, §$ & 10 stamps; Army, Navy, aa rines 

Ce ems., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian Exposit 
omm.,Value 40c, ALL only 5c to U.S. ap SN app ant 


WAKONDA, Dept. BM, 140 Nassau St., N 


200 Different Stamps °*'' 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth up to 15c each! Cc 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13 


Roose: velit 








Mustrated! United States 
. jains in F poonets. Albums 





re & co., BOSTON, MASS 
EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 


Stamps showing Cavalry Charge — Flaming Swor 

Big Fortress Field Marshall — Famous Greek Battle 
Legion receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c to ar 
proval applicants 


STAR STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK 


30 } BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.0 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Po 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scare 

Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmai! — 

Map Stamps—including big illustrated catalogue. Send 

5e for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 88 
. Canada. 


Toronto. 
FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- G 
cluding Rebellion issue With By 
Approvals. 3c Postage. Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


107 Transit Bidg., 
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MOZART 
STARTED 
YOUNG 


So did Felix 
Mendelssohn, 
Franz Schubert 
and George Ger- 
shwin. Most 
famed musi- 
cians began com- 
posing at an 
early age. 


What about you? Do you like to 
write music? If you do, there's 
real opportunity in store for you 
in the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC 
CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS 


In cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines and the Music Educators National 
Conference, Columbia Records, Inc., 
offer $500 in cash and 57 outstanding 
record albums as prizes in the follow- 
ing classifications: 


Song for solo voice 
Part-song with piano accompanimen| 
Part-song without accompaniment 
High school song 
Piano solo 
Instrumental solo with piano accom- 
paniment 
Composition for six or less instruments 
Composition for orchestra (six or more 
instruments) 
Composition for band 
Group projects (for class entries) 
NOTE: High school seniors who enter work in 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards will be con- 
sidered for the $1,000 college grant-in-aid 


program of Collier's Magazine to encourage 
young composers. Write for scholarship applica- 


BEGIN 
NOW! 


Eater 

your 

original music 
compositions this year. Deadline is 
March 14. Ask your teacher for 
complete details or write for rules 
booklet to 

SCHOLASTIC MUSIC AWARDS 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





The Joys of Travel 


His letter read: “1 am enjoying Flor- 
ence immensely.” 

His girl replied: “You can stay in Eu 
rope. I am having a wonderful time 
with Oscar.” 


Boston’s Past 


A Westerner, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Boston, gave the following 
account of his sight-seeing ventures 

“The bean-eaters had a sign on every 
corner. Here was a plate announcing 
that in this house John Hancock and 
John Quincy Adams spent the night on 
such and such a date; on the 
ner a house was plainly marked as the 


next Cor 


spot where the wife of General Warren 
died. And then there were the dozens 
of markers of the route taken bv the 
Continentals to Bunker Hill 

“I was very much interested in Bos 
ton and rode all around the town, but 
was particularly interested in one house 
out near the edge of the city marked as 
follows: “This is the house that Paul 
Revere would have passed if he had 


gone this way. 
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Indigestion 
I shouldn’t have eaten that missionary, 
Said the cannibal with a frown 
For I've heard that old proverb 
“You can’t keep a good man down.” 


Canadia Hig New 


Moral 


He ate a hot-dog sandwich, 
And rolled his eyes above. 
He ate a half-a-dozen more 
And died of puppy love. 
J 8s 


Wy te E P 


Words of Wisdom 


Many a man prides himself on being 
level-headed and doesn’t know how low 
the level is. 

Many women who insist they are the 
equal ot 2n are just being kind. 

Komet Kibitzer 


Foreign Film 
An American, just returned from 
Britain, reports seeing the following on 
a London theatre marquee: “New sen- 


sational American Western films—Eng- 
lish subtitles.” 


Maybe So 


“Why are the medieval centuries 
called the ‘Dark Ages’?” 
“Because it was knight time.” 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current issue 
completes your full quota of issues 
for the first semester. The next issue, 
first of the second semester, will be 
dated February 2. 














Silly Question 


Stan: “Been to Latin class this morn- 
ing? 
Pookie (indignantly): “Do my clothes 


look as if they'd been slept in?” 
in High News 


Song for a Sultan 


If more than one mouse is mice, 

And more than one louse is lice, 

Then you must agree, quite obvi- 
ously, 


That more than one spouse is spice. 


Changing Times 
The Gay Nineties: A gig and a gal. 
The Roarin’ Twenties: A flivver and 
a flapper. 
The Dizzy Forties 
Jane 


A plane and a 





Neild Fak 


In the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets ...all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is On the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 

ready to helt 1 plan your 
vacation—wirite today 


Manager 
1, Minn 











BARNSTORMING 
BASKETEER 


The Story of 
EDWARDS B. MURRAY 


IG Ed Murray, chief traveling auditor for the 
General Electric Company, started traveling 
‘way back. By the time he was 7 he had lived in six 
different cities. After graduation from college he 
pedalled a bicycle across France, and roughed it in 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. And he’s still going 
places—in more ways than one. 

In addition to being a top-notch athlete, he was 
top man in his studies in high school and college 
with a straight A average, which won him coveted 
membership in the honorary fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Basketball was and is Ed’s favorite pastime. A star 
player throughout his school career, he now coaches 
and plays on the Business Training Course quintet 
of the Company’s Intra-Works League during the 
winter sports season. 

During working hours at his headquarters in Sche- 
nectady he directs and co-ordinates the activities of 
a force of approximately 60 auditors who make up 
the Staff. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 





Because his father was a traveling accountant, Ed didn't 
stay long in his birthplace, Anderson, S. C. At Cin- 
cinnati's Hughes High School he was city high jump 
champ and was chosen for the Southwestern Ohio All- 
star basketball team. Summers, he kept himself and a 
golf course in shape by pushing a roller 


7 idy 








After a summer touring Europe he joined the Company 


at Schenectady in 1935. Ed started as a member of the 
Business Training Course, a three-year program covering 
accounting, financial, and administrative work in prepa- 
ration for an executive career. 








































he took a liberal arts course, graduating as class saluta- 
torian. A 6-foot, 5-inch center on the basketball team 
he received the Bunn Award for his contributions to the 
sport. He helped earn his way by managing the school’s 
refreshment concession. 








His six years as a traveling auditor took him to many 
of the Company's plants to inspect accounting records 
He became a supervising and then chief traveling audi 
tor. He spends his evenings now coaching his BTC cag: 
crew, which is made up of former college stars. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME V 


Sept. 22, 1948—Jan. 19, 1949 


Practical English 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 
D-Dec., J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: J 5-14 means January 5, page 14. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 


Edition. 


4 


Almanacs and Atlases: Worlds of 
Information, O 20-10. 
Are You Spellbound?: see Spelling. 


Bee, Clair: Biographical Sketch, D 
» 8-23; Freeze the Ball (story), D 
8-23; Touchdown Pass (story), O 6- 
25; You Can Be Anything You 
Want to Be (editorial), O 13-5. 

Biographical Sketches: see also Edi- 
torials. Bergman, Ingrid, D 8-5; 
Cavallero, Carmen, S 22-40; Chap- 
peleau, Jean, § 29-5; Chase, Bev- 
erly, N 3-3; Cullen, Mary Alice, 
S 22-5; Gross, Stanley, N 10-5; 
Komroff, Manuel, O 13-26; Lynn, 
Betty, D 15-3; Marila, John, O 
13-5; Merrill, Jean, S 22-5; Miller, 
Jane, O 20-5; Meyer, Dickey, D 
1-3; Sherman, Mary Ann, N 10-5; 
Shopp, Beatrice Bella (BeBe), O 
20-29; Villberg, Vello, O 13-5; 
Weissman, Ted, N 3-3. « 

Books; Beelines for Books, N 17-10; 
Book Club (Teen-Age), S 22-28; 
Book Fair, N 10-14; Book Revue, 
N 17-7; New Books for Teen Agers, 
(Hardy Finch) N 3-8T; Questions 
about Books (T-A-B Club), O 
13-15T; Reference Books, 0 13-6T, 
40T; Rise of Teen-Age Fiction, 
N 3-8T; Reviews-Adventure Stories 
(C, J. Coombs), D 8-26; Babe 
Ruth Story, § 22-35; Backfield Play 
(C. Trippi), D 8-25; Betsy and Joe 
(M. H. Lovelace), D 8-26; Black 
Ivory (Norman Collins), O 6- 
26; Championship Ball (Clair 
Bee), O 20-33; Christmas Books, 
D 8-25, D 15-26; Christmas Is 
Shaped Like Stars (F. Frost), D 
15-26; Clay Fingers (De Leeuw), 
D 8-26; Crusade in Europe (D. D. 
Eisenhower), D 8-26; Felix Salten’s 
Favorite Animal Stories (A. Wyler- 
Salten), D 15-26; For Texas and 
Freedom (E. H. Staffelbach), O 
6-26; Fireside Books of Yuletide 
Tales, D 8-26; Gentlemen, Hush 
(Wheelright), D 8-25; Golden Trek 
(D. Lavender), J 12-35; Good In- 
field Play (L. Boudreau), D 8-25; 
Green Mountain Farm, J 12-35. 
Joan, Free Lance Writer (A. R 
Colver), O 6-26; joan of Arc (F. 
Winwar), D 8-26; Jungle Man (P. 
J. Pretorius), D 8-26; Kings of 
the Wind, story of Godolphin 
Arabian (M. Henry), D 15-26; Mar- 
lonettes, J 12-35; Miss Tippy (J 


An 


Lambert), O 6-26; My Favorite 
Stories (ed. by Maureen Daly), 
D 8-26; My Greatest Day in Foot- 
ball, O 27-31; Opera Ballerina 
(Marie-Jeanne), D 8-26; Patsy Jef- 
ferson of Monticello (M. Vance), 
D 15-26; Passing for Touchdowns 
(S. Luckman), D 8-25; Playing the 
Line (B. Turmer), D 8-25; Reluc- 
tant Rebel (F. Van de Water), S 
22-35; Robert Bruce (Nina Baker), 
O 20-33; Ring of Danger (A. H. 
Bill), D 8-25; Scarface (A. Nor- 
ton), D 8-25; Space Cadet, (R. 
Heinlein), D 8-25; Stars in Our 
Heaven (Peter Lum), D 15-26; 
Story of the Ship (Gibson), J 
12-35; Teen-Age Manual, a Guide 
to Popularity and Success (E. 
Heal), D 15-26; Teen-Age Avi- 
ation Stories (D. Samson), D 8-26; 
Teen-Age Historical Stories (R. 
G. Carter), O 6-26; That Girl of 
Pierre’s (R. Davis), O 27-31; Three 
to Make Ready (Turlington) J 12- 
35; Throw Me a Bone, (E. Loth- 
rop), D 8-26; Touchdown Pass, 
(Clair Bee), O 6-26; Treasury of 
Folk Songs (ed. by S. and J. Kolb), 
D 8-26; Tricks in Passing (P. 
Christman), D 8-25; Wayfaring 
Stranger (Burl Ives), D 8-26; 
Window on the Sea (Newcomb), 
J 12-35; Woman With a Sword 
H. Noble), O 20-33; West at Bay 
(B. Ward), D 15-26; Young King 
David (M. King), D 8-25; What 
Five Books by American Authors 
Would You Recommend to a For- 
eign Student? J 5-24. 


Boy dates Girl: see also Jam Ses- 


sion, Manners, Dear Joe; Candid 
Camera Focused on You, O 20-34; 
Christmas Is a Family Time, D 15- 
24; Date You Didn’t Get, Dating 
Do’s and Don’ts, § 22-36; Holiday 
—Away and at Home, N 17-30; In- 
terest at First Sight, J 12-36; It’s 
a Dance! N 10-34; Manners on 
Dates, O 6-32; Movie Party, D 8- 
30; New Boy, The, O 13-26; Should 
You Break Up or Make Up? O 
27-24; Who’s a Sissy? D 1-26, 


c 


Yareer Club: see Vocations. 
Jhristmas: Best Christmas 1 Ever 


Had, (editorial), D 15-3; Bibli- 
ography, D 8-3T; Bill Wickey’s 
Christmas Turkey, story (Sarah M. 
Lockwood), D 15-19; Christmas Is 
a Family Time, D 15-24; Miser- 
able Merry Christmas, story (Lin- 


eoln Steffens), D 15-12; Yule- 
tide Book Gifts, D 8-25; D 15-26. 


Classroom Organization: Let’s Get 


Organized, S 29-7. 


Contests: see also Letter Perfect. My 


Favorite Kind of Short Story, J 
12-12. 


Correctly Speaking: see Pronuncia- 


tion. 


Creative Writing: A Date at the 


Movies (student-written movie re- 
views), J 19-12; Ah, Sweet Youth 
(Devil Bill Adams), J 12-13; Case 
of the Missing Ten-Spot, (Frank 
Clark), O 27-20; Christmas (co- 
operative poem, Buckingham, Va., 
Central H. S.), D 15-3; Ducks and 
I (Owen Vaught), O 6-24; From 
the Ashes, a Phoenix (Virginia 
Saran), N 10-16; New Look (Isa- 
bell Pulter), O 6-24; Night (co- 
operative poem, Washingtonville, 
N. Y., H.S.), N 10-16; Noises We 
Like (cooperative poem, Strauss 
Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.), O 6-23; 
On Being Tall (Marilyn Maier), 
O 6-23; Silences (creative poem), 
J 12-18; Silver Heels (Judith Teit- 
ler), O 20-14; Socks (poem), J 12- 
18 


Cullen, Mary Alice: France Is Across 


the Bridge (Merrill, co-author), J 
19-19; Freewheeling Through Eu- 
rope, S 29-28, Gathering of the 
Falcons, O 13-30. 


Dear Joe: see also Boy dates Girl, 


Jam Session, Manners. Budgeting 
Time, O 13-9; Clock Watchers, J 
12-9; Corridor Traffic, O 6-9; Get- 
ting Good Grades, J 19-9; Good 
Taste in Clothes, N 3-7; Gripe 
Artists, N 10-9; Keeping Up With 
the Joneses, J 5-7; Mistakes of a 
Secretary, S 29-11; Paying Atten- 
tion at Assemblies, D 15-7; Plagiar- 
ism, O 20-9; Real Friends, D 1-7; 
Respect for School Property, N 17- 
9; Sportsmanship, O 27-7; Student- 
Teacher Relationships, S 22-9; 
Table Manners, D 8-9. 


Directions; Stop, Look, and Listen!, 


J 19-6. 


Drama: see Plays. 


Editorials: best Christmas I Ever 


Had! (Kiernan, Comell, P. T. Cof- 
fin, H. A. Smith), D 15-3; Do It 
Right (J. M. Symes), N 3-3; Getting 
Along With People ( Eleanor Roose- 
velt), O 6-5; Girl Who Didn’t Give 
Up (Jane Froman), N 17-5; Happy 
New Year! (Practical English 
Staff), S 22-5; How Big is the 
World? (John W. Campbell, Jr.), 
N 10-5; In the Catbird Seat (Red 
Barber), J 12-5; Stick to Your Goal! 
(Donald E. Mumford); Teller of 
Tall Tales (Carl Carmer), D 8-5; 
There Are No Short Cuts to Suc- 
cess (Jan Peerce), O 20-5; Think it 
Through First (Glenn L. Martin), 
S 29-3; We Met Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby as Marionettes, J) 19- 
5; You Can Be Anything You Want 
To Be (Clair Bee), O 13-5. 


Encyclopedias: O 6-8, 
Ethics: see Dear Joe. 


Fashions: Shop-Happy, S$ 22-46; O 


20-35 


Following the Films: see also Motion 


Pictures. Apartment for Peggy, S$ 
29-37; Babe Ruth Story, S 22338; 
Chicken Every Sunday, J 12-37; 
*Boy With Green Hair, J 19-25; 
Date With Judy, S 22-38; Easter 
Parade, S 22-38; Every Girl Should 
be Married, D 15-27; *Hamlet, O 
20-37; High Fury, D 15-27; Illegals, 
S 22-38; *Joan of Arc, N 10-30; 
Key Largo, S 22-38; Macbeth, O 
27-29: Mickey, S 22-38; Mister Per- 


3-T 


rin and Mr. Traill, J 12-37; Pale- 
face, D 15-27; Rope, S$ 22-38; 
Snake Pit, D 1-28; So Dear To My 
Heart, D 8-35; Time of Your Life, 
S 22-38. Scholastic Magazines 
Movie-of-the-Month Awards. 


G 


Games: Holiday Hop, D 15-5; Laugh 
of the Party (word games), D 15- 
8 


Grammar: (Watch Your Language). 
Dangling Participle, S 29-19; Doc- 
toring Sentences, N 10-19; Idioms, 
N 17-19; Infinitive Phrases, O 13- 
19; Memorizing Principal Parts, 
D 15-15; Modifiers, S§ 22-23; 
Nominative and Objective Cases, 
J 5-15; Nouns and Infinitives, N 
3-19; Personal Pronouns, J 12-19; 
Possessive Pronouns, O 27-15; 
Prepositional Phrases, O 68-19; 
Prepositions at Beginning and End, 
D 1-15; Semester Quiz, J 19-15; 
What to Say and How to Say It 
Correctly, D 8-19. 


H 


Health and Nutrition: Cartoons-l. 
Skimpy Breakfasts, § 29-32; 2. Sub- 
tantial Breakfasts, O 6-37; 3. 
Skimpy Lunches, O 13-29; 4. Sub- 
stantial Lunches, O 27-27; 5. Well- 
Balanced Dinners, N 3-36; 6. 
Vegetables, N 10-37; 7. Cereals, 
N 17-34; 8. Milk, D 1-31; 9. Fish, 
D 8-14; 10. Proper Shoes, D 15- 
30; 11. Getting Up in the Moming, 
J 5-27; 12. Fruit, J 12-32; 13. Meat, 
J 19-23; Come and Get It! (Anne 
White), D 8-14; How Wells Keeps 
Well (Nutrition Prize Award), J 
5-6T; You Are What You Eat! 
(Anne White), O 27-12. 

How’s That Again? (Slim Syntax): 
S$ 22-26; S 29-22; O 13-22; O 27- 
18; N 10-22; D 1-18; D 8-22; D 
15-17. 

How to Judge Motion Pictures: see 
Motion Pictures. 

How To Series: See also Library. 
Going Steady With Studying, J 
12-8; Now Is the Hour (taking tests 
or exams), J 19-8; Play Word 
Games, D 15-8; Please Note, J 
5-8. 


Institute of Student Opinion (1.S.0.): 
How Would High School Students 
Vote? O 27-3; How Many Times 
Did You Go to the Movies in the 
Past Seven Days? What Most 
Strongly Influences Your Choice 
of Any Motion Picture You Go to 
See? J 5-11. 

Introductions: How Do You Do? D 


J 


Jam Session: see also Boy Dates Girl. 
Do Teen-Agers Today Have Too 
Much or Too Little Freedom? N 
3-32; What Five Books by Amer- 
ican Authors Would You Recom- 
mend to a Foreign Student? J 5-24; 
What is the Most Successful Proj- 
ect Your School Has Undertaken 
During the Past School Year? S$ 
29-34. 


K 


Komroff, Manuel Biographical 
Sketch, O 13-26; The Thousand 
Dollar Bill (story), O 13-24 

Krantz, Bob: Wilbur and the Atomic 
Lollipops (story), S 29-26. 


L 


Leadership: Find the Leader (major 
article), S 22-7. 

Learn to Think Straight: see Logic. 

Letter Perfect: Addressing envelopes, 
O 13-13; Complaints, D 8-11; Con- 
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gratulations, O 27-11; 
Forms, J 19-11; Friendly Let- 
ters, O 20-13; Introductions, O 
27-11; Invitations, D 15-9; Orders, 
D 1-9; Replies to Information Re- 
quests, N 17-15; Requesting In- 
formation, N 10-13; Salutations 
and Closings, § 29-13; Setup of 
Business Letter, O 6-16; Student 
Contest (announcement and _ re- 
sults), S 22-11, N 3-11, J 5-9; Sym- 
pathy, O 27-11; Writing Telegrams, 
J 12-11, 

Library: Quiet, Please (Dewey sys- 
tem), S 22-10; It’s In the Cards 
(card cataloguing), S 29-10; Shoes 
and Ships and Sealing Wax (en- 
cyclopedias), O 6-8; Magazines 
(Readers’ Guide), O 13-10; Worlds 
of Information (almanacs and at- 
lases), O 20-10; Meet the People! 
(biographical sources), O 27-6; In 
Other Words, (dictionary), N 3-8; 
That’s the Last Word! (diction- 
ary), N 10-10; Beelines for Books 
(quiz), N 17-10. 

Listening: Are You 
13-7; Stop, Look, and 
19-6. 

Logic 


Filling In 


Listening? O 
Listen!, J 


(Learn to Think Straight): 
Reasons for Voting Choices, S$ 
22-12; Think Before You Act, §S 
29-14; Think for Yourself, O 6-18; 
Does it Mean Anything? (Francis 
the Mule), O 13-16; Define Your 


10-11; Oscars for Sound Recording, 
N 10-12; 9. Movie Camera is You 
(cameraman), D 1-10; Oscars in 
Cinematography, D 1-11; 10. 
Music for the Movies (music di- 
rector), D 8-12; Academy Award 
Winners in Music, D 8-13; 11. A 
Mile and A Quarter of Film (film 
editor), D 15-10; Academy Award 
Winners in Film Editing, D 15-11; 
12. Don’t Shoot! J 5-10; 13. Score 
Board for Judging Movies, J 12-15; 
14. Student-written Reviews, J} 19- 
Kidnapped (script), D 1-12; Movie 
Hit Parade Poll, O 20-16; Movie 
Poll (LS.0.), J 5-11; Red Pony 
(script), O 6-12; Top Ten Movies 
of the Year, D 15-11. 

Music: Music for the Movie (W. 
D. Boutwell), D 8-12; Piano Poet, 
Carmen Cavallero, S 22-40; Sharps 
and Flats, N 10-33; D 8-34; D 15- 
28; Week end with Music, J 12-4. 


Nutrition: see Health and Nutrition 


P 


Papashvily, George and Helen: Yes, 


Your Honesty: (story), N 17-12. 
Parliamentary Procedure: Floor is 
Yours, O 6-6. 
Paul, Louis: Dear Miss Phillips 
(story), S 22-31; Plenty of Time for 


School 


Shop-Happy: 
Shop Talk: see Vocabulary Building. 


17-16; Kidnapped, D 1-19; Freeze 
the Ball, D 8-18; Christmas Stories, 
D 15-14; Generalizations, J 12-10; 
Inference, J 19-10; Plenty of Time 
for Love, J 5-14; Tips on Reading; 
Phrases, S 22-14; Sentences, S$ 29- 
12; Paragraphs, O 6-17; Eye for 
Details, O 13-15; Organizing Ideas, 
O 20-17; Summarizing Ideas, O 27- 
14; Reading With a Purpose, N 3- 
16; Rapid Reading Technique, N 
10-18; Skimming, N 17-16; Study 
as You Read, D 1-19; Criticize as 
You Read, D 8-18; Interpreting 
Facts, D 15-14; Authors’ Point of 
View, J 5-14. 


Readers’ Guide: Magazines O 13-10. 


Reeve, Joel: Heart 
N 17-23. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor: Getting Along 
With People (editorial), O 6-5. 
Round Table Discussion: Are Teen- 

Agers Scatt rbrained? N 3-5. 


Pigskin (story), 


s 


Sand, George X: Ghost of the Gravel 
Pits (story), O 27-21. 
Elections: Veteran 


O 20-24, 


Politicos, 


see Fashions, 


J 12-23; It’s a Good Story! (Jokes 
to practice on), O 13-14; Lifeboat 
(Howard Pease), S 29-23; Mama 
and the Magic Skates (Astrid Val. 
ley), D 1-21; Miserable Merry 
Christmas (Lincoln Steffens), D 
15-12; Old Ranger (Mark Hager), 
O 13-17; Pigskin Heart (Joel 
Reeve), N 17-23; Plenty of Time 
for Love (Louis Paul), J 5-19; 
Thousand Dollar Bill (Manuel Kom- 
roff), O 13-24; Thow Shalt Honor 
(Gren Gresham), O- 20-25; 
Touchdown Pass (Clair Bee), 
6-25; Wilbur and the Atomic | 
lipops (Bob Krantz), S 29-26; Yes, 
Your Honesty! (George & Helen 
Papashvily), N 17-12; Your Heart's 
Out of Order (Florence Jane 
Soman), N 3-23. 


T 


Teen Age Book Club: On the Air, N 
10-5; News, S 22-28; O 13-32; N 
3-34; D 1-24; J 12-30. 

Television: Did He Really 
W-H-A-C-K the Ball? (Lee Lear- 
ner), S 22-33. 

Travel: Educational Foreign Travel 
O 13-3T; France Is Across the 
Bridge (Cullen & Merrill), J 19-19; 
Freewheeling Through Europe 
(Merrill & Cullen), S 29-28 
N 3-18T., 


lips, 


Words, O 20-18; Check Your 
Facts, O 27-10; Interpretations of 
Facts, N 3-12; Think it Through, 
N 10-12; Making Up Your Mind, 


Sign Language: see Punctuation. 
Slim Syntax: see How's That Again? 
Skits: What a Character! N 10-7. U 
Speech: Are Teen-Agers Scatter- 


Love, J 5-19, 
Pease, Howard: 


29-23. 


Lifeboat (story), S$ 


N 17-14; How to Hold a Good 
Argument, D 1-20; Understanding, 
D 8-16; Generalization, J 5-12; 
Deduction, Induction and Causes, 
J 12-16; Inference and Analogy, 
J 19-14. 
Magazines: see Library. 


M 


Articles: Are You Listening? 
(classroom listening), O 13-7; Are 
Teen-Agers Scatterbrained? (round- 
table discussion), N 3-5; Book Re- 
vue (writing book reports), N 17-7; 
Dinner at Eight (dining at a res- 
taurant), D 8-7; Find the Leader 
(leadership), S 22-7; Floor Is 
Yours (parliamentary practice), O 
6-6; Holiday Hop (planning a 
party), D 15-5; How Do You Do? 
(introductions), D-1-5; Howling 
Success (making speeches), J 12-6; 
Know What You're Talking About! 
(oral expression), O 27-4; Let’s 
Get Organized (classroom organi- 
zation), S 29-7; Stop, Look, and 
Listen! J 19-6; Unaccustomed as 
I Am (writing speeches), J 5-5; 
Way With Words (vocabulary 
building) O 20-7; What a Charac- 

ter! (writing skits), N 10-7. 

also Boy Dates Girl, 
Dear Joe. Dinner at Eight, D 8-7; 
How Do You Do? (introduction), 
D 1-5; Introductions (bibliog- 
raphy), N 10-3T. 

Merrill, Jean: France Is Across the 
Bridge (Cullen, co-author), J 19- 
19; Freewheeling through Europe, 
S$ 29-28; Gathering of the Falcons, 
O 13-30. 

Motion Pictures: see also Following 
the Films. How to Judge Mo- 
tion Pictures (W. D. Boutwell) 1. 
Hollywood LOVES You! § 22-13; 
2. Busiest Man in Hollywood (pro- 
ducer), S 29-9; 3. Screen Writer, 
O 6-10; Screenplay Writing Honors, 
1939-47, O 6-11; 4. Art Director, 
O 13-11; Art Direction Honors, 
1939-47, O 13-11; 5. Looking at 
the Stars (actor), O 20-11; Award 
Winning Actresses and Actors, O 
20-12; 6. Costume Designer—Edith 
Head, O 27-8; 7. The Director, Boss 
of the Films, N 3-9; Oscar-Win- 
ning Directors, N 3-10; 8. Making 
Movies Talk (sound director), N 


Major 


Manners: see 


Reading: 


Plays: Case of the Tick-Tock Mur- 
der (Judith and David Bublick), 
N 3-13; Day That Baseball Died 
(Irving Teitel), S 22-18; Silver 
Heels (Judith Teitler) O 20-14; 
“Vitamin U” (adapted from Boy 
dates Girl), S 29-16. 


Poetry: see Creative Writing. 
Practice 


Makes Perfect: Grammar, 
Punctuation, Spelling, Usage, Vo- 
cabulary, $ 22-23; §$ 29-19; O 6- 
19; O 13-19; O 20-10; O 27-15; 
N 3-19; N 10-19; N 17-10; D 1- 
15; D 8-19; D 15-15; J 5-15; J 
12-19; J} 19-15 (semester quizzes). 

Pronunciation: (Correctly Speaking ) 
S 29-21; O 27-18; N 10-22. 

Problems in Living: Everbody’s Out 
of Step, S 29-18; Have You Met 
Ritzie? (Charlotte M. Whittaker) 
S 22-15: I’m Just No Good in 
Math!, J 12-17; I Want to be My- 
self! N 3-18; Sleepy Time Gal, J 
5-13. 

Punctuation: ( Sign Language ): 
Dangling Participle, $ 29-19; Doc- 
toring Sentences, N 10-19; Idioms, 
N 17-19; Infinitive Phrases, O 13- 
19; Memorizing Principal Parts, 
D 15-15; Modifiers, § 22-23; Nouns 
and Infinitives, N 3-19; Possessive 
Pronouns, O 27-15; Prepositional 
Phrases, O 6-19; Prepositions at 
Beginning and End, D 1-15; Semes- 
ter Quiz, J 19-15; What to Say 
and How to Say It Correctly, D 
8-19. 

Puzzles: S 22-26; O 6-22; O 20-22; 
N 3-22; N 17-22; D 8-22; D 15-18; 
J 12-22. 

Radio: see also Plays. Case of the 
Tick-Tock Murder (Judith and 
David Bublick), N 3-13; Coming 
Up (On the Air), S 22-41; Silver 
Heels (drama by Judith Teilter), 
O 20-14. 

Railroads: Careers, N 3-30; Bill 
Green’s Trip on the C & O, N 
3-26. 

Test Your Reading Skill 

Quizzes: Day That Baseball Died 

and Dear Miss Phillips, S 22-14; 

Lifeboat, S 29-12; Red Pony, O 

6-17; Thousand Dollar Bill, O 13- 

15; Silver Heels, O 20-17; Macbeth, 

O 27-14; Case of Tick-Tock Mur- 

der, N 3-16; Fury in Fifth Level, 

N 10-18; Yes, Your Honesty, N 


Steffens, 


Stories: 


brained? (round-table discussion ), 
N 3-5; Dinner at Eight (dining at 
a restaurant), D 8-7; Floor is 
Yours! (parliamentary practice), O 
6-6; How Do You Do? ( introduc- 
tions), D 1-5; Howling Success 
(making speeches), J 12-6; Know 
What You’re Talking About (oral 
expression), O 27-4; Let’s Get Or- 
ganized (classroom organization; 
Way With Words (vocabulary 
building), O 20-7; What’s the 
Pitch? (oral speech), J 12-6. 


Spelling: Homonyms, D 15-15; J 5- 


15; Quizzes-mid semester, N 10- 
19; Semester, J] 19-16; Words end- 
ing in ance-ant and ence-ent, S 
22-23; Words ending in al, el and 
le, O 13-19; O 20-19; Words end- 
ing im ar, er and or, O 20-19; 
Words misspelled because of mis- 
pronunciation, O 27-15, N 3-19, N 
17-19, D 1-15; D 8-19; J 12-19. 


Sports: Day That Baseball Died (play 


by Irving Teitel), S 22-18; Dia- 
mond Dust, S 29-30; Did You 
Know, O 6-38; Hoop Buttons and 
Bows, D 15-22; How to Watch a 
Football Game, O 27-26; Okey 
Doak (Walker), N 17-34; Short 
Shots, O 13-29, O 20-36; N 3-36; 
N 10-36, D 1-27, D 8-32; J 12-38; 
J 19-23; Some Yanks in London, 
S$ 22-16. 


Stamps: Canada’s New Stamp, N 


17-38; Cuban Issues, D 15-30; 
First Day Covers, § 29-36; Fort 
Bliss, O 27-28; Harris Stamp, N 
17-38; Maps, S 29-36; Philippine 
Scout Issue, D 1-30; Rough Riders, 
O 13-38; Stamp and the Story 
(Brazil), N 3-38; Will Rogers, O 
27-28. 


Steinbeck, John: Red Pony (motion 


picture script), O 6-12. 

Lincoln: Miserable Merry 
Christmas (story), D 15-12. 

Ah, Sweet Youth (D. B. 
Adams), J 12-13; Bill Wickey’s 
Christmas Turkey (Sarah M. Lock- 
wood), D 15-19; Dear Miss Phil- 
lips (Louis Paul), S 23-31; Freeze 
the Ball (Clair Bee). D 8-23; Fury 
in the Fifth Level (Floyd E. Wer- 
muth), N 10-25; Ghost of the 
Gravel Pits (George X. Sand), O 
27-21; Gold Button (Mary Jane 
Gaffney), J 19-21; Have You 
Heard This One? D 1-8; Important 
to a Man (Nick Bodie Williams), 


U. S. Elections: How Would High 
School Students Vote? (ISO Poll), 
O 27-3. 

Usage: see also Slim Syntax, S$ 29- 
20; O 13-20; O 20-20; N 3-20; N 
10-21; D 1-17; D 15-16; J 5-17; J 
19-17. 


Vv 


Vocabulary Building: see also Puz- 
zles. Shop Talk, O 6-22; D 1-17; 
D 8-21; Words to the Wise, S$ 22- 
25; S 29-22; O 13-21; 0 20-22; N 
3-21; N 17-21; J 5-17; J 12-21; 
J 19-18, , 

Vocations (William Favel, editor) 
Attorney Hamburger and the Case 
of the Career Kit, O 13-28; Battle 
of the Test Tubes (laboratory 
workers), J 19-20; Behind The 
Wheel, D 8-28; Careers in Rail- 
roading ( Bill Green), N 3-30; Cler- 
ical Jobs, J 5-22; Here’s Looking 
at You, S 22-42; 1,000,000 Jobs 
Coming Up (Television), N 17-18; 
School Employment Service, J 12- 
26; Speed Demon, N 10-24; Toast- 
ers, Powder Puffs, Double Malteds 

. and Aspirins, D 1-23; Women 
and Wallets, N 3-33. 


Ww 


Watch Your Language! see Grammar. 

Whittaker, Charlotte M.: see Prob- 
lems in Living. 

White, Ann: Come and Get It! D 
8-14; You Are What You Eat, 0 
27-12. 

Williams, Nick Bodie; Important to 
a Man, (story), J 12-23. 

Words: see also Vocabulary Building. 

Latins Had a Word for It! D 8-10; 
Laugh of the Party (word game), 
D 15-8. 

Writing: see-also Creative Writing, 
Letter Perfect. Book Revue (writ 
ing book reports), N 17-7; How to 
Take a Test or an Exam, J 19-8; 
Please Note (how to take notes), J 
5-8; Unaccustomed As I Am 
(writing speeches) J 5-5; Way 
With Words (vocabulary building), 
O 20-7; What a Character! (writ 
ing skits), N 10-7, 

You Wrote It: see Creative Writing. 
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Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 


If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you've 
spotted what really gives this 
modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 


houses they now live in! 


Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. 





It’s worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 
our greatest national resource, we've published a 
valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For 
your free copies, mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS 





Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 
men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 
And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me ____free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
Name 














Street 


City _____ Zone__ 
Name of School 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer Don Layman, 
Vice-President and Director of Sales Promotion * 
Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * Agnes 
Laurino, Business Manager. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May ize 3 
inclusive, except during school holi- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton | 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 
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Careless Health Habits 
Undermine Learning 


BOUT twenty-five years ago when 

I was superintendent of Schools in 
Des Moines, 
principal's office one morning. A pale- 
ninth-grade boy entered the 
there by the teacher who 
recognized his condition. She had tele 


fowa, I stepped into a 
faced, 
room, sent 
phoned the principal to say the boy 
was bright but malnourished and that 
he didn’t seem well enough to stay in 
school. 

Phe boy responded timidly but trank- 
ly to the questions of a wise and kind 
principal. What did he eat for break 
fast that morning? Just a cold potato! 

Chis boy was from a very poor home 
and his mother “worked out.” His mis- 
fortune was not occasional carelessness 
but persistent malnutrition. It was not 
only his health that was seriously .im 


paired; his whole future was being 
undermined because a naturally bright 
mind was sluggish for want of nutriti- 
ous food. His teacher and principal 
had a problem and society was being 
deprived of a vigorous, alert, well-in 
formed citizen. 

That was 25 years ago. The first 
World War had thrown into bold relief 
our wide-spread physical defects. Some 
real progress was made during the next 


But again World War II 


shocked us with its revelations of physi- 


20 years. 


cal unfitness. 


Now, we are all determined to 


remedy this national weakness of poor 


health and = malnutrition. Scholastic 


| Magazines, last summer, decided to do 
| their part. 


Our program, guided by a competent 
committee of advisers, is a varied one. 
It includes major articles to be read, 
written acted 
upon by the pupils. It motivates action 
through weekly, whimsical 
which are proving very popula 


discussed, about, and 
cartoons 

[t util- 
izes the motivations of original writing 
and art work by 
teachers and supervisors to write arti- 
cles on promising school programs for 
Scholastic Teacher 

But another important plank in our 
platform of action is to discover the 
facts. We have already conducted one 
of a series of proposed surveys through 
our Institute of Student Opinion. Other 
surveys will be made this year and in 
future 
health. 


years on various aspects of 


pupils. We invite 


With the assistance of Dr. Raymond 
Franzen, an expert in research and sta- 
tistical service, a very detailed nation- 
wide study has just been concluded 
concerning Student Health and Nutri- 
tion Habits. In a forthcoming issue of 
Scholastic Magazines, a comprehensive 
analysis of his findings will be presented 
It will furnish excellent subject matter 
for reading, discussion, and activity 
in the schools. 

There is space here to include only 
a few of the outstanding, unweighted 
facts of the studv. 


1. Of the 61,917 students responding, about 
13 per cent had eaten no breakfast on 
the day of the survey. 

2. Time spent at breakfast that morning: 


20 or more 
25.05% 


15 min. 
30.50% 


3. The percentage (in round numbers) eat- 
ing certain foods that morning: 
Fruit or fruit juice 
Cold cereal 
Hot cereal 
Egg or eggs 
Meat (including bacon or fish) 
Milk (as a beverage) 36% 
Cocoa or chocolate a 12% 
Postum 1% 
Bread or toast 57% 
Rolls or muffins 10% 
Doughnuts 7% 
Pancakes or waffles 5% 
Butter 40% 
Margarine 7% 


10 min. 
29.46% 


5 min 
14.99% 


38% 
17% 
18% 
30% 
18% 


4. Hours of sleep the night before 


60r7 5 or less 
17% 3% 


9 or more 8 
42% 38% 


5. Number who washed their faces and hands 
with soap and water that morning 
Yes—87% No—4% Water (no soap)—9% 


6. Number who brushed their teeth that 
morning 


Yes—80% No—20% 


As I have said, a later article will 
analyze the findings of the survey. You 
will want to read it. But the facts pre- 
sented here, plus our common knowl- 
edge of the problem, are sufficient to 
stimulate all of us to think more clearly, 
plan more definitely than ever before, 
concerning ways in which schools can 
help to improve the health of the peo- 
ple. Without good health we know our 
nation cannot be strong, progressive, 


and secure. 
) Chairman, Editorial Board, 


Scholastic Magazines 











ie 


) A strong tink 


hetween 
school and home 


(The following dialogue is based on many 
letters we have received from parents of stu- 
dents who use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 
their classes.) 

RED CRAWFORD, a slender youth of 16, with a large 
I’ V on his sweater, enters the living-room and dumps 

several books and three magazines on the Morris 
chair next to the door. His father is sitting across the room, 
reading the evening paper. In the adjoining dining-room 
Mrs. Crawford is setting the table. 

Mr. Crawrorp (looks up from his paper): What are 
those magazines you just threw on the chair? 

Frep: They're Senior Scholastic, and a new magazine, 
Literary Cavalcade. 

Mr. Crawrorp: What’s Literary Cavalcade? Bring it 
over and let me have a look at it, and Senior, too, Is that 
the new issue that has the article on Austria? I’ve been look- 
ing forward to reading that. 

Frep: Yes, it’s called Austria—Liberated but not Free. 

Mr. Crawrorp: What does Professor Commager have 
to say this week? 

Frep: I haven't read it yet, but I'm going to read it to- 
night. 

Mr. Crawrorp (flipping the pages of LITERARY CAV- 
ALCADE): Cornelia Otis Skinner. . . . Wilbur Daniel 
Steele . . . pictures . . . poetry. . . . Tell me, do you have 
time to read that, and well... uh... say... Hamlet, 
and, well . . .whatever else you read, too? 

Frep: Sure we do, there's plenty of time to read Literary 
Cavalcade, and it’s easy to read, too. 

Mrs. Crawrorp (from the dining room): What movie 
does Senior Scholastic review this week? 

FreD: So Dear to My Heart—the new Walt Disney film. 

Mrs. Crawrorpb: I want to read about that. I liked the 
book and I love Disney. Fred, tell your teacher we feel so 
much closer to your school and your work, since you’ve been 
using Senior Scholastic, and bringing it home. 

Mr. Crawrorp: That goes for me, too. Incidentally, I 
don’t want to find you working out new basketball plays to- 
night. You can knuckle down and do some homework. 
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Hundreds of parents have written.to us that SCHOLAS 
TIC MAGAZINES are a real link between school and hom 
One parent writes that he happened to read a copy of 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH lying around the house, and says 
he will henceforth read every issue his son brings home 
Another parent writes that SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is 
the only magazine that comes into his home regularly 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are planned for these groups 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: For Social Studies and Eng- 
lish classes, grades 10-12. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Stresses the mechanics of 
good writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 
Grades 9-12. 

WORLD WEEK: The magazine of world affairs, 
world history, geography, and civics, for students 
in grades 9 and 10. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Emphasis on civics, geog- 
raphy, government, world affairs; and help in 
English; grades 6 through 9. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (monthly): The finest con- 
temporary reading, vivid and interest-sustaining, 
selected from the best modern writing; plus pic- 
torial essays. 


We urge you to strengthen the school-home link by renew 
ing your classroom subscription to your favorite SCHOLAS 
TIC MAGAZINE. If you do not use any of the SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES, forge a strong link between school and 
home by starting a subscription with the new term. Tak 
advantage of our money-saving combination offer. To orde! 
simply mark your class requirements on the card enclosed 


in this magazine, and mail it today. 


Scholastic Magazines 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





OW would you like to have this in 
H your educational record? 

Mary : B. A. State Teachers 
College. Studied at Oxford University 
and University of Havana. Member edu 
cational tours to Canada and Europe 

How would you like to have the rich 
experience such a biography suggests? 

In this, our third annual Summer Op 
portunities Outside U. S. issue, we give 
vou the choices the world puts before 
the U. S. teacher next summer. Summer 
schools abroad increased from 75 last 
101. You 
choice of educational tours and work- 
service activities. 

Our March will again offer 
choices among than 475 U. S. 
summer schools. Watch all three spring 
issues for more on tours and travel. 

Test fond 
travel with three practical yardsticks: 

1) the kind of travel you desire; (2) 
wailability; (3) We'll help you 

(1) Kinds of summer travel. There 
ire four: 


year to also have a wider 


issue 


more 


vour dreams of foreign 


cost 


Summer school abroad vields credits, 
systematic learning, language practice 
ind close acquaintance with the people 
‘f another land. 

Educational 
nd assure a planned program of see 
for-yourself knowledge. 

Work-service camps are for the hale 
nd hearty who wish to their 
fellowmen. Costs low. 


tours mav earn credits 


serve 


Independent travel, with or without 
ravel 


' 


agency 
mum freedom. 

(2) Availability, or can you get there? 
We rate travel goals thus: Canada most 


squiring, assures maxi 


then the West Indies 
ico and Central 
lastly 
space to Europe next summer has al 
ready 


accessible Mex 
America, Latin Amer 
ica and, Europe. Most steamer 
been engaged. Your best bet js 


an educational tour which already has 
reservations on steamers o1 planes. You 
can reserve space on planes to any 
where. 

(3) Costs 
for the tourist 


Indies, Central 


Again Canada offers most 
dollar, then the West 
America, Mexico (un 
pegging the peso lowers costs for U. S. 
visitors), Latin America, and Europe. 

Work-service makes — the 
por ketbook drain. 


schools abroad run lower than for most 


smallest 
fates for summet 
U. S. institutions; living is inexpensive 
The International People’s College at 
Denmark offers a sick 
trip to southern Sweden and Norway 
for $14 

Next come educational tours: $600 
to $1,400 and more to Europe and Near 
East: much less to Cuba. Canada, and 
Mexico. You will pay most, of 


Elsinore even 


COLUTSE 





Scholastic Travel Service 
Use Master Coupon page 30-T 
to request travel and summer 
school information. 

Next Month: 
U. S. Summer Schools 











Amer 


Pa 
Pan America’s new Clipper; 20 ships will carry 48 travelers per flight east, west, and south. 


1949 Summer Schools 
and Tours Outside U. S. 


for the freedom of independent travel. 

Steamer and plane costs do not dif- 
fer greatly. Sometimes airplane travel 
Pan American World Airwavs 
take Puerto Rico for $75 
(plus 15 per cent tax.) Round-trip to 
Europe on Airlines (char 

plus tax); on 
plus tax). Watch 


announcements of 


is less. 
will you to 
[Transocean 
$340 
regular airlines, $467 
these columns for 


tered planes ) is 


rate reductions now awaiting approval. 
Pan 
to the leader of a tour of ten or more. 

It now seems likely that five or mor 
one-class ships will be 


American still offers free passage 


reserved tor 
teachers and students—three U. S., two 
Dutch, one British. 

Now, let’s suppose have made 
your tentative choice. What next? 

For summer abroad: First 
look over the 101 schools we list and 
the advertisements on page 25-T. Write 
to the institutions in which vou are in 


you 


S¢ hools 


terested. Ask for information on courses 
for U. 
rangements, 
stitutions 


S. students, room and board a 
and costs. 


will 


Canadian in 
Most 


names of ap- 


send catalogs. 
institutions will supply 
proved pensions OF houses. 

Major center in U. S. to answer ques- 
tions about abroad is the Insti- 
tute for International Education, 2 West 
{5th St., New York 19, N. Y. L. L. E. 
acts as the U. S. agent for all British 
institutions and San Marcos, Lima, 


Ask for free list. 


study 


Peru. 








6-T 


For Latin and Central America con- 
sult also the Education Div., Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
school-tour guide issued March 1. 

Important: See your local travel agent 
as soon as vou make a tentative deci- 
sion. Ask him to put you on the list for 
reservations, This is very important. 

After you choose the institution to 
attend, register with the Director of the 
Summer School unless we list another 
agent. To ensure prompt reply, enclose 
international money coupons. (These 
take the place of stamps which cannot 
be sent abroad.) Buy at post office. 

For educational tours: Major center 
for information about educational tours 
is the National Student Assn., 304 N. 
Park St., Madison 5, Wisc. Send 15 
cents for Study, Travel, Work Abroad- 
Summer 1949, ready about Feb. 15. 
Robert L. West, NSA, writes us that 
there “is the possibility of young teach- 
ers, who have had overseas experience, 
securing positions as leaders of tours of 
students. The NSA itself will be inter- 
ested in such people. . . . There would 
. but all or part of the 


be no salary 


leaders’ expenses will be paid 


Agent for summer educational tours 
(partial list): 

American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39 St., New 
York 16, N. Y.—bicycle and walking trips for the 
d 


strong limbe very economical 


Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., New- 
ton, Mass.—tours under leadership of university 
professors: art, European democracies, English lit., 
history, classical backgrounds, flying seminar, etc. 

Campus Tours, Chicago, Ill.—escorted tours to 
seven countries. 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, Laborde 
Travel Service, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vt. 
~afte: briefing in Putney, members go to Europe 
or Mexico. Members live in selected homes. 

Institute of World Studies, Homer Building, 
Washington, D. C.—will conduct a resident Insti- 
tute at the University of Amsterdam for which 
Syracuse U. gives four credit hours. 

NEA Travel Service, National Education Assn., 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C.—Cuba, 
Mexico, Canada, both East and West. Credit 
through Indiana University. 

San Francisco State College Seminar in Europe, 
124 Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Spanish Student Tours, 500 5th Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Students’ International Travel Assn., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.—bicycle, motor, or boat trips to Eu- 
rope, Latin American, Canada, Alaska, and the 
West 

TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T- 
28, 101 W. llth St., Kansas City 6, Mo.—seven 
schools and study tours 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.—Mar- 
shall Plan Study for teachers 

The Vergilian Society, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York 3, N. Y.—seminars to land of classics 

World Study Tours, Columbia University Travel 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

long-established ) tours under leadership of pro- 
fessors. Two credit tours: 8-weeks in Europe 
sponsor: New School for Social Research), Near 
East Seminar (see list). 


For work-service projects: Many op- 
portunities appear in Invest Your Sum- 
mer, 1949, ready in early February. For 
a copy write Robert Tesdale, sec., In- 
terdenominational Commission on 


Youth Service Projects, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mr. Tesdale writes 
Scholastic Teacher: 

“I am planning to make a trip be- 
ginning in April to discover new pos- 
sibilities for youth service projects in 
non-European areas . . . Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Burma, India, the Mid- 
dle East, and Europe. We are particu- 
larly interested in developing one or 
two experimental year-round service 
projects which will carry academic 
credit and which may qualify for schol- 
arship aid under the Fulbright Act.” 

Other Advice: Check with you 
travel agency about health and othe: 
requirements. You will need a passport 
to Europe; none to Canada. Many Eu 
ropean and some New World countries 
have dropped visa requirements for 
U. S. travelers. 

Universities in most other countries 
Great Britain and Canada _ excepted, 
have no credit system like ours. For 
U. S. credits on foreign study make ar- 
rangements with your own school sys 
tem, college, or university. The Veter- 
ans Administration 
listed institutions for 
P.L. 346. 

In the following key, note punctua- 
tion divisions, as well as abbreviations 


approves most 
study, unde 


(Continued on page 26-T) 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 





CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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ORE than one thousand North 
American students, “good neigh- 
bors” all, invaded Mexico City this 

ner to attend the six-week session 

e National University of Mexico. 

We lived in Mexican homes, ate Mexi- 
an food, traveled on Mexican trains 
ind busses, and absorbed as much of 
the tradition and color of this Latin 
country as oul Various temperaments 
permitted. 

Our summer officially began with the 
inauguration exercises at the University. 
Crowded into the patio of La Casa de 
House of the Masks), 
students from Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico sang each other's 
anthems. Tentative 
reached across three borders to answei 
the smiles of new friends. 

Our first problem was finding a place 


los Mascarones 


national smiles 


to live. Few of us had money enough 
to stay at a hotebk for six weeks. Living 
wcommodations were scarce in this 
ity of ‘two million, but we were ab 
sorbed by twos. three, or dozens into 
well-regulated, Mexican 
households. Ours was a neat, two-stories 


hospitable 


white stucco home. The senora, a 
widow, managed the shopping, planned 
the meals, supervised the cleaning, and 
mothered us when we needed it. Her 
daughter, beautiful, reserved, and tal 
ented, gave music lessons. Het English 
is excellent. Two maids helped the 
Nadina, almost pure Indian 
cooked, ironed, and answered the door 
bell Emelinda, al cleaned, 
washed, and answered the telephone 
We soon learned to adjust our food 
habits to the Mexican routine. Break 
fast at eight, lunch at two or three, 
nd a light supper or merienda at 
eight or nine. We had scoffed at the 
dea of a siesta every day, but we dis 
wvered that after eating soup, rice, 
enchiladas, salad, tortillas, frijoles, and 
bananas, topped off with a large cup of 


foaming Mexican 


senora, 


mestizo, 


chocolate, a nap 
was very welcome. Quite often during 
ur rest the famous daily shower would 
cur, usually after three and betore 
six in the evening. Then we were glad 
to waken and walk out into the newly 
vashed city. 

Most of us planned oul classes tor 
the morning so that we could spend 
our afternoons exploring. Many of the 
protessors sponsored excursions to in- 





To Miss McGuire 
our $25 Scholastic 
Travel Story Award 
No. 6. Entries for 
1948 season closed 
Feb. 1. Scholastic 
Teacher continues to 
invite travel manu- 
scripts at usual rates 
for its spring issues 


Teacher 


TRAVEL STORY 


| Like the 
niversify of 


EXICO 


By Marion McGuire 


long Beach, California 


teresting and unusual places in and 
near Mexico City. Our most exciting 
expedition was a_ three-day trip to 
Paricutin, Mexico’s baby volcano 


We Call on a Volcano 


We drove first to | ruapan, the larg 
est town near the voleano. There we 
outfitted ourselves with blue dungarees 
as a protection from the black, sifting 
voleanic ash. From Uruapan we drove 
another hour to the site of Paricutin 
the village for which the volcano is 
named, It is now completely covered 
with lava. The only building still visible 
is the church tower, which rises path 
etically above the gray, smoking deso 
lation. 

We were supplied with horses and 
sure-footed Indian guides, 
and began the final ascent to the vol- 
cano. Through a soft rain the dreary 
mountain was a ghost, and the muffled 


Tarascan 


rumbles of the voleano sounded like 
the unearthly noises of Rip Van Winkle’s 
elfin bowlers. As the darkness came on, 
we began to see a red glow. The lava 
flow, like a gigantic steel hearth, moved 
sluggishly down the valley. We ap 
proached within ten feet of the flaming 
waterfalls and held our chilled hands 
to the delicious warmth. 

When we reached the lookout point, 
the great crater opposite us was belch- 


“In the patio we sang 
three national anthems.” 


ing rocks, fire, and smoke. “Bombs,” 
the rocks propelled from the earth's in- 
sides, tumbled down the sides of the 
cone like falling stars. We watched the 
show four hours, until at last half the 
night was gone, and we had to de 
scend the mountain with only rain and 
lonely bird cries for companions. We 
realized that we had been privileged 
to watch a violent beauty which many 
visitors to Mexico never see. 

Another hidden door in Mexico City 
was opened to us when, with a class 
in Rural Education, we were taken 
to visit an elementary school in one of 
the poorest city districts. The bus could 
not even reach the road on which 
the school was located, so badly rutted 
were the streets. As we walked up 
the narrow path between small adobe 
wuts, brown faces smiled shyly from 
every door and window. 

We began to hear clapping and 
when we came in sight of the school 
there were five hundred children all 
in immaculate starched uniforms, clap 
ping vigorously to welcome us. A young 
orchestra attacked a martial air with 
enthusiasm and bashful hostesses gave 
us all gardenias. We were escorted to 
facing, not the children, but 
their parents. 


Children Teach Mothers 


Here we 


chairs 


witnessed a demonstration 
of the great national literacy program 
afoot in Mexico. Little wrinkled grand 
mothers, holding their rebozos over thei: 
shy faces, stepped to a large portable 
blackboard and wrote, “My name is 
Maria Lopez. I have nine children.’ 
Mothers, with babies clinging to thei 
skirts, read to us from primers, thei 
voices low with pride and_ self-con 
sciousness. In each case the teacher 
was presented with the pupil. Many 
ot the teachers were children who had 
taught their parents to read and write. 
At the end of the program the Mexican 
national anthem rang out in all its 
stirring sincerity. 

At the end of the summer, the Uni 
versity folk dancing class presented a 
fiesta. North American students, dressed 
in brilliant Mexican costumes, danced 
to the music of marimbas and mari 
aches. The air was filled with the scent 
of flowers and song and comradeship 
When the program was over, we stood 
again in the same patio where ow 
summer had begun six weeks ago, and 
sang the three national anthems. This 
time we all knew the words of each 
other’s. This time when smiles answered 
smiles we knew that we were good 
friends as well as good neighbors. 


Note: For information on 1949 session 
hae oe 
25-T 
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Are 
Social Studies 
Teachers 


Dumb? 


OCIAL STUDIES teachers are fairly 

dumb about the economic facts of 
American life, according to author 
William Hard in the December Reader's 
Digest. We looked at his article, “How 
is American Income Distributed?” and 
then asked Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, 
tormer editor of the Association of 
Teachers of the Social Studies Bulletin 
(New York City) to comment. Dr. 
Hurwitz: 

“Who gets the money?” is the net 
effect of the questions which Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton, New 
Jersey, asked 272 high school Social 
Studies teachers and 244 clergymen. 
They were asked to state the percent- 
ages of (a) wages and salaries, (b) 
dividends and interest, and (c) rents 


which went to income groups above 
and below $5000 yearly. “Just your 
best guess” said the printed question- 
naire. 

ORC was aware of the limitations 
of its findings, for it stated in a fore- 
word that “other teachers and clergy- 
men terminated the interviews as soon 
as they learned the nature of the ques- 
tions” and “a large degree of guesswork 
entered into the estimates of those who 
did consent to complete the interviews.” 
This is amply borne out by the wide 
spread of estimates. In a final caveat 
the poll takers advised users of the 
findings that “because of the small 
number of cases, the margin of error 
due to size and sample is fairly large 
and all figures should be interpreted 
with caution.” 

Was the Reader's Digest abashed 
by these warnings? Not Mr. William 
Hard, an R. D. editor. Following the 
lead, “A poll of preachers and teachers 
shows them to be startlingly misin- 
formed on important economic facts,” 
he declared: “The answers showed 
clearly that these preachers and teach- 
ers, as a group, gravely overestimated 
the income payments going to the 
‘upper brackets’, and gravely underes- 
timated the income payments going to 


the ‘lower brackets’.” So disturbed was 
the Reader's Digest by the possibility 
that Social Studies teachers might mis. 
guide youngsters (we shall omit clergy. 
men from our remarks) that it raised 
the question, “How accurately are they 
informed about the true facts of income 
distribution in this country?” 

As a Social Studies teacher I think 
the Reader's Digest has stacked the 
cards too high on the basis of a flimsy 
poll which should have been recog- 
nized as such, even B. T. (Before 
Truman). Those teachers who obliged 
the poll takers were merely guessing 
and should have referred their ques- 
tioners to the Statistical Abstract of th 
United States or the current Informa. 
tion Please Almanac. 

In any event Mr. Hard does “grant 
that our present income distribution 
contains many flaws.” His palpitations, 
however, are unwarranted on the basis 
of the ORC poll. Social Studies teach- 
ers are not likely to develop myopia 
studying the flaws in our economic 
system in view of its vast creative 
powers. We should, of course, encour- 
age a critical examination of our in- 
come distribution in the senior year 
based on accurate facts rather than 
guesswork. 








At the Speech Association Meeting 


ORE than 1,300 teachers attended 

the 1948 Christmas meeting in 
Washington of the Speech Assuciation 
of America, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, the American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association, and the 
Committee on Debate Materials and 
Interstate Cooperation of the National 
University Extension Association. 

A program sponsored and chaired 
by the writer heard four papers on 
equipment and methods for speech re- 
cording. 

Giles Wilkeson Gray, Louisiana State 
University, spoke on laboratory uses 
of recording devices. He pointed out 
that worth-while research in speech 
has been done with all kinds and types 
of equipment, from the crudest to the 
most refined, from the now absolete 
dictating machines to the latest and 
most advanced recording galvanome- 
ters and oscilloscopes. The answer to 
the question “What equipment. shall 
we buy?” depends on the answer to the 
question “What do you want to do 
with it?” 

Wayne C. Eubank, University of 
Florida, found in a nation-wide survey 
of leading departments that 
recorders are standard equipment in 
speech clinics, speech improvement 
classes, fundamentals of speech and 


speech 


beginning public speaking classes. They 
are less frequently used in classes in 
interpretation, dramatics, and debat- 
ing, although a round-robin debate 
tourament is being conducted in the 
South this winter by shipping recorded 
speeches from school to school and 
from judge to judge. Dr. Eubank re- 
ported that the best practice in class- 
room recording employs lacquer discs 
for “before and after” file recordings, 
and magnetic recorders for day-to-day 
uses. He also recommended wider use 
of motion pictures for training in 
dramatics and public speaking. 

No standard machine completely 
satisfies the requirements of the speech 
clinician, according to B. A. Anderson, 
Indiana University, who demonstrated 
a recorder which he has developed and 
used with success. Built from parts of 
a Brush BK-401 Soundmirror, the An- 
derson device uses a continuous loop 
of magnetic tape. It is simple enough 


New Officers: Speech Assn. of America, 
pres. Dean J. H. Burney, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 1949 meeting: 
Chicago. 


pres. D. W. Morris, recently named presi- 
dent, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
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tor a child to operate even in the ab- 
sence of a clinician or teacher. For 
training in the production of individual 
speech sounds, the machine will re- 
produce the sound almost immediately, 
so that the child hears the reproduction 
before he has lost the sensations in- 
volved in its production. 

The length of the recording and the 
immediacy of playback can be varied 
from one or two seconds to ten seconds 
or more) by the clinician, who splices 
the ends of a piece of recording tape 
into a loop of the appropriate length 
for his purpose. The loops are very in- 
expensive, since a great many of them 
can be made from one commercial 
reel of tape. 

The point of view of the professional 
recordist was presented by C. J 
LeBel, audio consultant, vice president 
of Audio Devices, Inc., and_ president 
of the Audio Engineering Society. M: 
LeBel recognized the stringent requiré 
ments imposed by the demands of th 
speech profession for faithful record 
and reproduction. The high cost 
equipment which meets these demands 
is chiefly due to the limited marke 
The engineers working on inexpe! 
recording equipment have neve! 
to achieve faithful reproduction, 
many of them suffer from the del 
that the public does not want wid 
frequency range. What the public «oes 
not want, said Mr. LeBel, is obtrusive 
distortion and noise.—WILLIAM TEMPLE 
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Washington Wrote Well 


ltems We Keep T-A-B On 


...and Other 


E think of George Washington as 
a great general, a great President, 

the founder of our nation, a capable 
businessman. But we do not often think 
of him as a writer. Nevertheless, scat- 
tered in his letters and state papers® 
are many wise maxims and sayings: 

Be courteous to all, but intimate 
with few. 

‘I wish no guard, but the affections 
of the few people. 

“When we assumed the Soldier, we 
did not lay aside the Citizen. 

“Faithful to ourselves, we have vio- 
lated no obligations to others. 

“I hope, some day, we shall become 
a storehouse and granary for the world. 

“To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual 
peace. 

“Happy, thrice happy shall they be 
pronounced, whe have assisted in pro- 
tecting the rights of human nature and 
in establishing an asylum for the poor 
and oppressed of all nations and relig- 
10ns. 


means for preserving 


°He wrote over 12,000 letters. For more by 
Gen. Washington see Maxims of Washington 
published by Mt. Vernon Ladies Assn. Most of 
his library, one of the largest of the period, is 
now in the Boston Athenaeum 


Topics for Discussion 
For those who wish to use them, 
T-A-B CLUB again offers the follow 


ing suggestions for free discussion. 


Tawny 

Do you like anin al stories? Have you 
a pet of your own, and would it be pos- 
sible to write an entertaining story about 
your pet? Why lias Hinkle’s story been 
so popular? What other famous dog 
stories do you know? How do they com- 
pare with Tawny? 


A City of Bells 

What is the difference between a 
story that is marked by sentiment, and 
one characterized by sentimentalism? 
Does this novel, in the popular phrase, 
“slop over,” or is the emotion held 
under control? Is it a wholesome story? 
Is it a story a veteran would like to 
read? Explain yvour answer. Do you like 
Jocelyn? Why or why not? 


The Babe Ruth Story 
What qualities made the great base- 
ball player the athletic hero of his 
generation? In what respects was he 
more than an ithlete? If you ever saw 


By Max Herzberg 


the Babe play, give your impression of 
him; or if you saw the movie based on 
his life, make a brief comment on it. 


Captains Courageous 


Do you regard Kipling’s picture of 
Harvey Cheyne as an accurate one? 
What makes Captains Courageous so 
rousing a story? Do you recall any other 
tales of Gloucester fishermen you have 
enjoyed? Perhaps you'd like to read 
some of those by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
James B. Connelly, and Edmund Gil- 
ligan. 


Mark Twain said: Not long ago the 
Mark Twain Associaticn offered prizes 
for the best Mark Twain saying. Among 
those received were: “To be good is 
noble, but to show others how to be 
good is nobler, and no trouble.” Also 
“Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond; the cauliflower is 
nothing but a cabbage with a college 
education.” 





The One Bright Spot 


WOULD like to express my apprecia- 

tion for the Teen Age Book Club. I 
teel that is is one of the greatest things 
that has come along in quite some time 
for English students as well as English 
teachers. 

Tuberville High School is a small 
rural school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 300 students. Over 200 of 
these students are in the elementary 
grades. The school has a library which 
does its best to provide adequate read 
ing material for evervone in school. I 
believe that it almost accomplishes this, 
but not quite. This limited choice of 
reading material for the students has 
been a worrv to me, since I teach three 
‘nglish classes and require the students 

hand in book reports regulary 

Frankly, I was at 

do. I schemed and tried every trick 

could think of to interest my students 
reading good literature but to no 
avail. They either couldn't find any- 


a loss as to what 


hing to suit them in the library or else 
they were afraid to tackle somberly 


bound books. I do 

not believe in forc- 

ing my students to 

read books that 

they have built up 

an unfavorable at H. ©. Jerrreys 
titude toward, nor could I demand ad 
herence to anv set list recommended by 
itselt those 
books were not available in the library 


the classroom text since 
The one bright spot in the whole situ. 
tion was the fact that practically all ot 
my students would eagerly read any of 
the 25-cent books that they could find 
on the newsstand, but alas, there were 
not enough of those little books with 
found 

The solution to my problem came at 
the beginning of this school vear. | 


truly good literature to be 


received an advertisement concerning 
the Scholastic Magazines and T-A-B 
CLUB and recognized in vour offer 
just exactly what I had been looking 
for. I wish that every English teachet 
could hear my pupils ask, “When are 
our books coming?” —H. E. Jerrreys 


ss 


How fo Start Your T-A-B Club 


(Present T-A-B CLUB Organizers 

please disregard) 

Clip the coupon, fill in and mail 

Or, check the T-A-B CLUB box on your Scholas 

tic return order card. You will receive a sample 

Teen Age Book (see coupon) and complete de 

tails—no obligation, and no charge, of course 

just an opportunity to try out this tested read 

ing program for yourself. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


1 would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan 

| have students (please give 
number) 

1 would appreciate complimentary copy of 
(check one) Tawny (JR) 
Capta'ns Courageous (SR) (open to users of 
Scholastic Magazines) 


Mr 
Miss/ Mrs 


School 
Address 


City 





All For English 


February Birthday Specials—Style Primer—NCTE Personalities 


By HARDY FINCH 


For busy English teachers—Do I hear 
any Nos?—Hardy Finch begins with this 
issue da round up of news, personals, 
and bright ideas for quick reading. Mr 
Finch needs little introduction: Head 
of the English Department at Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn., 
chairman NCTE Committee on Motion 
Pictures, editor, Secondary Education, 
and frequent contributor to Scholastic 
Teacher. Send your news and comments 
to him care of Scholastic Teacher.—Ed. 


\\ 7 HAT can we do to make Febru- 
ary seem more significant to our 
students? We can observe Lin- 

coln’s birthday by showing films such 

as The Perfect Tribute (Teaching Film 

Custodians), a  two-reel production 

based on the Mary Shipman Andrews 

story or Young Mr. Lincoln (Films 

Inc.), a feature length movie starring 

Henry Fonda. Records, too, can be 

used—The Lonesome Train (Decca), 

the ballad of Lincoln’s funeral train; 

Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, 

read by Orson Welles; In the American 

Tradition album (Decca); Lincoln’s 

Gettysburg Address, presented in the 

No Man Is an Island album (Decca 

poems about Lincoln—Lincoln, Man of 

the People, Abraham Lincoln Walks at 

Midnight, Nancy Hanks, and O Cap 

tain! My Captain! in Our Common Her 

Decca). Of interest also 

should be Ballad for Americans with 

Bing Crosby in What So Proudly We 

Hail (Decca 
Why not stage a mock or live radio 

program? The scripts When Lincoln 

Came to Pittsburgh (15 min.), The 

Education of Abraham Lincoln (15 or 

and The Lincoln Legend (30 

min.) can be secured from Gertrude 

Broderick, Script Exchange, U. S. Of- 

fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Following are some of our suggestions 


itage album 


30 min.), 


for a Washington birthday observance: 
George Washington, Country Gentle 
man (United World Films), a ten min- 
ute movie; Winning Our Independence 
Teaching Film Custodians), film fea- 
ture about the Revolutionary War. 
Radio scripts from Script Exchange 
(see above): Interview with George 
Washington (15 min.), George Wash- 
ington, the Farmer (15 min.), George 
Washington's Birthplace (30 min.), 
First in War—First in Peace (15 min.), 
George Washington—Soldier (15 min.) 


Intake 

“The average American spends his 
leisure time in these proportions: Lis- 
tening to radio—49 per cent; reading 
newspapers—21 per cent; reading mag- 
azines and viewing motion pictures 
11 per cent; reading books—8 per cent.” 
Proceedings, First Wisconsin Confer- 
ence on Communication. Are we con- 
sidering these facts when we are teach- 
ing boys and girls? 


Hamlet Photoplay Guide 


To help students in their understand- 
ing of Lawrence Olivier’s Hamlet, Max 
J. Herzberg has written a 12-page 
booklet. An excellent guide to an ex- 
cellent photoplay. 


About the New NCTE Officers 


When we examined the results of 
the election of the new NCTE officers, 
we were really pleased. Two of the new 
officials are still engaged in teaching 
high school students. Dr. Marion Sheri- 
dan, new Council president, chairman 
of the English department, teaches 
at the New Haven (Conn.) High School, 
Mark Neville, first vice-president elect, 
teaches at the Burroughs School, St. 
Louis. Mr. Neville is editor of NCTE 
reading lists, member of the T-A-B 
Club advisory board, and co-editor of 
Enjoying Literature series (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Louella B. Cook, second vice-presi- 
dent, author of articles and books in 
the language arts, is curriculum consult- 
ant for Minneapolis Public Schools. Wil 
bur Hatfield, secretary-treasurer, who 
has served the Council for many years, 
is editor of The English Journal, author 
of The Experience Curriculum (NCTE 
publication), co-author of English Ac- 
tivities (American Book Co.), and the 
Cumulative Reading Record. 


Primer of Style 


We have just found on our desk a 
compact booklet giving the rules gov- 
erning punctuation, the formation of 
compounds, the use of capitals, and 
the preparation of copy for the press. 
Ask your sales representative of G. and 
C. Merriam Co. for a free copy of this 
Primer of Style. Its contents are re- 
printed from sections of Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 


Know Any “Tricks of Our Trade”? 

We know that every teacher has 
some teaching “tricks of the trad 
which are used to make the classroom 
more attractive or to stimulate student 
interest in reading, writing, spelling 
and other phases of the program. Will 
you help by sending your teaching 
“tricks of the trade” to us? If we can 
use your idea, we will, of course, men 
tion it with your name, in a future 
issue. If you wish your name withheld, 
your contribution will remain anony 
mous. 


Speech Self-Education 

Our problem of helping students im 
prove their speech has been made easier 
by Dr. Harlen Adams of Chico (Cali- 
fornia) State College. He believes that 
students can evaluate their own speech 
and has devised an evaluation chart to 
help the students in doing so. With the 
chart, students can rate speeches for 
content, organization, language, Voce 
speech, body, and communication, Pub 
lished originally in Dr. Adams’ Speech 
Guide for Listeners and Speakers (Stan 
ford University Press, Leland Stantord 
Calif.), the listener’s guide questions 
and the speech evaluation chart hav 
been reprinted in Volume II, No. 3, 
Teachers Service Bulletin in English 
(Educational Dept., Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York). Reprints are 
available gratis as long as the supply 
lasts. To secure the Bulletin regularly 
get in touch with the nearest Macmil 
lan Co. branch office. 


A Thousand Composition Topics 

Can we help students to choose a 
lively theme topic? Yes, we can if we 
have a copy of Marjorie E. 
Thousand Topics for Composition” | 
the Illinois English Bulletin (Vol. 34 
No. 8, Illinois Assn. of Teachers 
English, 15 cents), 204a Lincoln Hal 
Urbana, Ill. Here are a few sample 
that produced results in our classes 
“My first spanking,” “Thoughts on be 
ing out late at night,” “Never take 
girl to a football game,” “A curiou 
dream,” “Borrowing,” and “Bleache 
athlete.” Would you be willing to send 
us a note on your most successful them 
topic or topics? 
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—on the 
Water Level Route 


May we show you yours Room,” his is on 
one of our newest all-private-room cars. But on 
any New York Central overnighter, you enjoy soft 
beds... a smooth night’s rest... and a welcome 
as warm as the cozily air-conditioned climate! 


Please make youu? w ome in the lounge toc LZ mown, Zeid feats jeteil / 


ear. Thanks to the new in New York Central, you'll from crisp toast and piping 
find these pleasant gathering places on more coach eggs! And whether or not you're 
and Pullman trains than ever. Made to order for the fleet of new streamlined diners, you'll meet attentive 
SO lability that’s so much a part of rail travel. hospitality that says, 


196 4/ 

"45 000.000 ) for your Ci OM, foe 

hat's what New York Central 

18 vested in new. streamlined 4 ORK CENTRAL 
oaches, club cars, diners, all-room The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
weeping cars plus the smooth 

ese) power te | the . 


» pull rem 


“Come a 


NEW YORK 


‘G 


. yo? 
vain soon. 


Anything 


coffee to hearty ham and 
in one of Central's 





12-T 


25¢ EDITIONS—This is a partial list 


+ Ct Vhere can 1 ge 
JC books tor my classroom? 


AUTOBIOG. OF B. FRANKLIN 
8.22 BABBITT, S. Lewis 
P.47 BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE, Frank Buck iil 
B.40 CAPTAIN FROM CONN., C. S. Forester 
8.58 CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, R. Kipling 
A.605 CIMARRON, E. Ferber 
P.410 THE COVERED WAGON, E. Hough 
B.41 DAVID HARUM, E. Westcott 
P.533 FOUR COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
P.532 FOUR TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
P.39 GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE 
B.63 GREEN MANSIONS, W. H. Hudson 
B.47 HOME RANCH, W. James 
P.52 HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, N. Hawthorne + “ 
P.282 THE HUMAN COMEDY, W. Saroyan we 
B.459 JOAN OF ARC, F. Winwar 
P.332 JUNIOR MISS, S. Benson TVs 
P.470 A LANTERN IN HER HAND, B. S. Aldrich + ~“ * 
B.1 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, M. Twain of World Literature. Inc. 
8.43 LIVES OF ABENGALLANCER, F. Yeats-Brown ~ Now, through one source, you can obtain the 25¢ books ll vo 
Pl LOST HORIZON, J. Hilton aa you have been wanting for classroom use. Scholastic Book or dri 
P.400 MADAME CURIE, E. Curie +” Service will carry a permanent stock of approved titles for isked 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, S. Benson + junior and senior high school study. rie 
MESSER MARCO POLO, D. Byrne tee ae 


How It Happened librar 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, Nordhoff & Hall + ~ * go 7 nae . . | 
Teachers, administrators, and heads of textbook purchas- 
MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


ing departments have long protested that they cannot de- ei 
yl a sas aeplaeaipeatesc eats pend upon securing the 25c titles wanted for curricular use. ae 
imnonaseindpeviadaaemae The very nature of the 25c book publishing business pro- We 
CONS THT, G. Cihens hibits the individual publisher from filling this school need. Book 
GONE WENSRED AMERICAN POEMS T-A-B CLUB can supply only current selections. cis 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, This “Help” cry brought you Scholastic Book Service. ready 
Skinner & Kimbrough : ; ing 1 
POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY Special Selection and Arrangement WW" 
POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS From the complete list of over one hundred recommended Teen 
POCKET BOOK OF VERSE books available through Scholastic Book Service certain Book 
titles have been selected, arranged and annotated with the 
assistance of the Scholastic Editorial Board. You can obtain 
this teaching aid by sending in the coupon on next page. 


Scholastic Undertakes the Job 

Beginning now, Scholastic Magazines becomes the ex- 
clusive distributor to schools, of approved 25c books pub- 5. 
lished by the three leading publishers in the field: Pocket a 19: 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. and New American Library Ho 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, J. Austen 

RETURN OF THE NATIVE, T. Hardy 

ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS 
SCARAMOUCHE, R. Sabatini t 
SCARLET LETTER, N. Hawthorne tw 
SILAS MARNER, G. Eliot - 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, C. Dickens rs 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, W. L. White + ~ * 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, W. Lawson 
TREASURE ISLAND, R. L. Stevenson T"* 
TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 

TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORMS USE THE HANDY ORDER FORM FOR BOTH 
VOICE OF BUGLE ANN, M. Kantor Titles are recommended in 
WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN, E.T. Seton four valuable book lists SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools fos 
WIND, SAND AND STARS, A.deSt.Exupery + ~ KEY to recommendations: 


5 ies ti eae sei quantity orders. 
UTHERING HEIGHTS, E. tw y Way of Introduction, pubdiis 
" a — by American Library Association 25¢ Books 
itteeclaia ts published by the 10 to 100 copies of one 
35¢ EDITIONS Books for Tou f National Council of or more titles 22c each 


* Your Reading | Teachers of Eng- 100 20 each 
lish c 
AMERICAN ESSAYS, C. B. Shaw, editor ie ee ttl satus 
@ Catalog for High School Libraries 35c Books 
EMERSON; BASIC WRITINGS, Lindeman, ed. + “ 1947 edition, published by H. W. 10 to 100 copies 30< each 
GOOD READING, N. C. T. E. Publication Wilson Company 100 or more 27 each 


THE ODYSSEY, Homer Under 10 copies 


(1) Order those books you have been 
looking for from the partial list on the left. 


(2) Send for your free copy of complete, annotated list. 





NHIS year the American people 
bought more than 135,000,000 
copies of 25-cent books. Think 


« 
u probably buy them. You have Book Bargain 
tten in great numbers to publishers 
isking how you can get these bright 
covered handy books in quantity for 
students. On the opposite page Teen Age Book Club (see page 9) John Erskine, 
ee major publishers and Scholastic is reading fun. T-A-B makes every noted author, 
ince a joint answer to your pleas. month Christmas. When the box arrives, says... . 
ist vear we offered you Bantam filled with alluring books, students g 
ks, You ordered by the thousands on a reading-for-pleasure spree 
This year we offer you Bantam Scholastic Book Service is for teachers 
Pocket, and the New American Li and librarians who want to expand the — ye a new 
line—Signet and Mentor titles. reading materials in the classrooms and venience and econ 
ok at some of the vuthors in our school librarv. It is for the teacher who omy has come to 
list of 54 books wants all members of her “American lit” the American book 
Kipling class to read Babbitt. It is for the edu- buying public; the 25-cent book now 


Shakespeare ' 


Hemingway Mark Twain 
Poe Benet 
Emerson Jane Austen 


10 Wants a lar gel classro im or widely ivailable at newsst inds, drug 
100! librarv for assignments stores, etc. Bantam Books, Signet Books 
Practically everv book on this list | Pocket Books together offer four hun 


been ipproved ror high school use ; dred different titles of more or less re 


itor W 


scl 


Sinclair Lewis Hawthorn : : 

the svmbols after the titles spectabl iterarv merit vithout count 

By April we expect to build this list How good are these books for high ing the hundreds of murder mysteries 
to 125 or more titles school use? You know most of th it ind other entertaining trash thev also 


H W did this come about? The thre e In the nrst list. \W e h ive sent mn) ! tte r). Fi he price of a movie co k 
ublishers found that they could not list nominated by the publishers to 20 tail, a pac of cigarettes vou can have 
fill your requests through newsstands Scholastic advisory committee members instead a good book giving hours of 
x drug stores. So the three publishers Watch for more titles pleasurable reading and leaving a profit 


isked Scholastic to be the one channel How can vou buv these books? Any able residue of broadened knowledge 


through which you can order soft cover way that proves most convenient. Note and stimulated thought , 
, 
oks for the classroom and_ school the discounts for quantity purchases, You can start a good library of your 


. 1 
rary. We have set up a large sup You can buv them with book funds. The own with onlv a tew dollars. buving 


| g 
in one warehouse. This means we — school board can buy them. You can as! good books in cheap editions, o1 
| 


ry uy f 
ne students to bring mone\ 


rom hor finer editions secondhand. Buy at least 
vant when you want them. No delay. The order must come from a tea , a book a month. But never, never buy 


in give you aS many coples as you t 


No writing to three publishers librarian, or school official a book which you will not immediately 
We call this service the Scl New York City and other school sys- read. A library bought onlv for looks 

Book Service. We expect it to do tor tems use thousands of 24-cent books — is not literature, but interior decoration 

the schools what 25-cent books have al- for supplementary reading. One larg —in Good Reading (Mentor). a guick 


1 


eady done for the public—make read vstem has ordered 8,000 copies to more than 1,000 of the best books 


k I 


What is the relation between the to iF > ent—and_ the 35-cent Reading and sponsored by the National 
Teen Age Book Club and Scholastic hook—becor familiar friend in the Council of Teachers of English. See 


Book Service? classrooms ot the nation. listing on 


e 
] ] 
ing more inviting, cheaper, abundant. . i number of titles. We are proud prepared by the Committee on Colleg 


yp site page 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE ase TITLES 


7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. AM.26-_—_—_—  AP.15 — AP.19 AP.21 


Gentlemen: Total number of 35c books ordered 
Please send free copy of complete list of over one 
hundred books which have been specially selected Total remittance for above $ 


and arranged by the Scholastic Editorial Board. 


See discount schedules on opposite page to figure price 
Please send the following books: on ten or more books. 


Order by number. Indicate quantity desired after 


each number. Enclosed is: 


25¢ TITLES L, check [] money order [) school board order 


P.23 B.22 Check or money order must accompany each 
we P.410--__B.41 order unless this is a school board order. 
B.47_____p.52 
BI B.43 
P.216-___ B.500 
8.105___P.510 
P.383_____ B.5 Address 
BS.221 B.142___ 
B14.___p7 rm City 


Name 


School 


Total number of 25¢ books ordered Zone 
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Fresh Facts 


SURPRISES 


Salary Average Up $168 
But It Won't Buy More 
In another survev of school 
conditions in U. S. the New 
Ye rk Times comes up with these 
figures 


] 


Average cl te icher 


$2644 or $50.85 per 


Ssr¢ 
iSST 


OM 


sal ir 


week for 92 ~weeks Worth 


ibout $1,500. pre 
Average Ss teacher re- 
i $168 increase 


Wal 
ceived last vear. 
State 
New 
fornia 


with highest average: 
York—$3,652. Next Cali- 
$3.583 
Teaching positions 
Is reached an all-time 
901.006 
Posit 


certificates 


in public 
hiol 


schot 1 


is filled on « 


105.860 


OOO 


SURPR 


ISE 


Col 


{ \} i 
eT ent enrollment 
2? 410.000 registere¢ 


last vea 


338.000 
1] 
liment 


+ 


170.000 


You Are Invited 
At meetings marked® visit 
lastt exhibit Ask 
lassi mom 

books 


new 


igazines 
available 
Scholastic 
k Servic 
Annual 
Temple | 
31-Feb. 4 
*Assn. for Si ind 
Curriculum Development, New 
York, Feb. 13-16 
Am. Assn. of Sch. Adm. at 
Francisco. Feb. 20-23; St 
Louis, Feb. 26-Mar. 2, and 
Phila., Mar. 27-30 
°*Nat’] Assn. of 
Principals. Chicago 
Mar. 2 
Second U. of Kentucky 
eign Language Conf. Mar 
April 2 


Re iding ( linic, 
P) iladelphia Jan 


} 


ipervision 


San 


Sec 
Feb 


Sch. 
8. 


For- 
31- 





} on 


de idling 


| to finance 


new 


United A 


MR. CHAN REMEMBERS 
Among famous 
one of the 
the House of 
Sou Chan 
Portland, Wash., 20 years ag 
with little money, no English 
A te icher offered to teach 
English atte regular 
classroom stint. Mr. Chan, now 
did not forget. As a 
present he 
rip plane ticket to Mrs 
Euphemia Dimick, now 72, re 
ently retired from teaching for 
Mr. Chan g 

his teacher a debutante whirl 


n New York and TWO ipples! 


New Photo Scholarship 
Tell oul ( mera-keen 
i in idded 
fourth) to top 
hools offered 
h Scholasti 


Broadway best 
Chan. 


arrived in 


known 1S 
Owner 


ago 


him her 
prosperous 
Christmas 
1+ 


sent 1 


roun 


the second time ive 


stu 


new 


iphy Awards 
will have choice 


$400 « 


of two 


urses—portrait 


ial photography it 

ssive School of Pho 
ography New Haven Conn 
Write Scholastic for informa 
tion 


ind applications 


Schoolboy’s Song Recorded 
One side of 
Record contains “In 


of Evening,” 


Signature 
the 
popular song by 
old Stanley Misch, that 
last Scho- 
1949 
Awards en- 


new 


Gk W 


veal 
op honors in the 
Music Awards 
for Music 
1S March 14. 


tries 


restaurants | 


| Voe 





LABOR SPEAKS 

(NAM) and farm- 
ers teamed up at the beginning 
of this century to add vocational 
training to U. S. 
A Fo me he 


luke-warm 


Business 


education. 
went along in a 
way. 

Even that tepid approval is 
cooling. according to interviews 
with A. F. of L.’s Green and 
C. I. O.’s Murray in the Jan. 
The Nation’s Schools. 

“It is more important for the 
schools to produce young men 
vote in- 
telligently than it is for them to 
turn out good typists or lathe 
Mr 
terviewer Ben 
added that A 


| studving the 


and women who can 


Green told in- 
Brodinsky 
For bis 


whol 


operators,” 





“now 
question of 
| trade and apprenticeship edu 
cation.” 


Murray 
learn 


ill students to 
about the labor 
ind Jabor-manage 


wants 
more 
movement 

| ment relations 
Alarmed by 
Assn 


ilterably opposed to any plan 


1 


trends the 
resolved it “is 


Am 


un 


of Federal aid to schools which 
might abolish the principle of 
earmarking funds for vocational 
education.” 

‘Such a thought has not even 
occured to us,” said 


close to Capitol Hill 


IT’S NON-CENSUS! 


American Federation of 


persons 


Teachers’ « 
cl sing 


can be 


xe¢ council opposes 
ols so that teachers 
used as Census enum- 
erators in 1950. Let participa 
tion be voluntary, says A. F. T 
let Census double fee 


Also 
ashington 


] 
Ssciie 


| Meanwhile W 
holds trial run, ( 
Dept believes 18 to 


will let teachers serve. 


Ommerce 
20 states 


The Ford Founda- 
tion, set up by Henry and Edsel 
Ford 


has 


DETROII 


named a committee to 
study areas in which funds may 


best be spent. 





Many Education Bills 

As expected, President Tru- 
included Federal aid to 
his “Fair Deal” 
program. The budget sent up to 
Congress $300,000,000 
program. 
the bill 
name—Thomas-Taft 
Elbert Thomas 
pects early Senate action. 

No news yet from the House. 
Changes in procedure 


man 


education in 


carries 
the 
Once again has a 
Bill. 


Chairman ex- 


augur 


Come Before Congress 


The 
stacked 
won't find it 
block the bill 

Federal scholarships gain 
favor. Speaking before the Am. 
Assn. of Colleges, Pres. Byron 
Hollingshead, Coe College, 
urged 500,000 — scholarships. 

Rep. Wright Patman re-intro- 
duced the Public Library 
| Demonstration Bill. 


Rules 


with 


well. Committee, 


well opponents, 


so easy to road- 








He | 


| rolled 


neede d? No one 


1 VOC itional 


| public service, 


assets over $200,000,000, | 





30,000 Jobs 
For Teachers 


Fast-growing Community 
Colleges Beckon Many 
If moving from high school 
to a college job is up then ma 
hundreds of teachers 
“up” during the post-war ed 


HOVE d 


cation rush 
Now, for 


teachers interested, 


those high sch 
anothe 
the <¢ 
neon ] 
forthcom 
pamphlet proclaims the dav 
Wanted: 


brightens 


In 


horizon 
munity college 
brilliance a new 


ot opportunity: 30,000 


Instructors for Community ¢ 


lege Ss 
: The se colle ve ie de ( | res 
“have gi 
point where thes 
100,000 students in 1947 
future 


advance statement 
to the 


run 
1957 
teachers 

kind. Teac] 


way 


estimates 
is 2.000.000 in 
kind of 


with 
as high 


What 


‘who do not. shys 


; language and ways of e\ 


Probabls 
30.000 should be techr 


business 
the 
instructors with 
perience in business, indust 
and professio1 
Note the word “experience 

The 15.000 


should be venturesome inst 


remaming 


tors in general education fi 
in social studi 


and 


In science 


communication skills 


who have the capacity to ad 


general information to con 


ty 


itv needs stout 


men and women Willing 


step outside traditional 


emic Cire le Ss 


Ten to 15 tea 
to Harvard for 
$50,000 | 


BosToNn: 
would come 
study 


vanced on 


‘ 


lowship fund, according 


plan proposed by Presi 


Conant 


Elected—Nominated 

John L. Bracken, 
Mo., supt., elected presid 
Am. Assn. of Sch. Adm.; W 
C. Crawford, San Diego, se 
Herbert B. Bruner, M 
neapolis, to exec utive comi 
tee 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, Tv 
Falls, Id., nominated for pre 
dent, Nat'l Congress of Pare: 
and Teachers. 

Lyle C. Ashby, asst. sec. 
professional relations, NEA. 


Clayt 


Vv. p.; 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


First Person Singular (p. 6) 


Aims 
0 motivate students to write auto- 


graphical sketches and to show stu- 
nts how to write them 

\utobiographical sketches help stu- 
nts to analyze themselves. Vocational 
sketches 
their 
their 
inaly SIS 


] 
i} 


inselors often assign such 


encourage students to explor 


kgrounds and to determine 


nts ind interests. Such self 


vevs should mention interests, abi 
hobbies. etc. of parents becaus 
abilities are posse ssed_ by 
eral members of a family 


Nl these 


Student Activities 


1. Read 


it biography 


\l ike 


' 


he tec hniques the author used in writ 
r } 


several chapters from an 


which interests vou 
a brief oral or written report on 
lis autobiography 


2 Make a list ot 


CMS In yvour life 


SIX 
thinking 

After vou were 
vou léarned to like 
for 


sports 


hanged your wav of 


havior, ete, (Examples 
fitted with glasses 
s hool youl 


friendship someone 


1 to in interest in 


etc. ) 


photog 


} 


| 
( hoose one ot thes happenmaes 


use it for vou witobiographic i 
h. If vou like, enter it in the 
Writing Awards. (You « 

rules booklet free by 

Writing Awards 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Jingle, Jangle, Jingle (p. 8) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

interest students in writing 


and to give tips on how to 


cooperative jingles 


Note to Teachers 


Read to your students limericks and 
ther simple verse. (See The Little Book 
f Limericks, by H. I. Brock, Duell 

man & Pearce, Inc., 1947, $1, and The 

cket Book of Humorous Verse with 
David McCord, 25 


nts.) Invite students to choose their 


troduction by 


orite, A student with good penman- 
four of the chosen 
orites on the blackboard. 

The 
chorus” to get the rhythm of the 
s. Encourage students to write thei 
using the 


rhythm. 


p writes three or 


entire class reads the tavorites 


same rhvming 
Point that 
is is not plagiarism but that copying 
‘lines would be. ) 


vn poems 


1emes and out 


] 7 
bith 


th 
Writ 
tor 


Then write the first line for 
erick the blackboard 


class to ontribute the othe lines 


on ind ask 


1 


poems for a purpose—such as 


o 
Ing | 


making Valentines student 


Incre 
Students 


1 
book ot imericks 
1 


ises 


interest in the project ilso 


will enjov writing a 
ibout lass 


] ] 
membdel! incl SCHOO! 


life in 


venera 


Editorial (p. 5) 


introductory editorial in 
Maturit series, Each 
ter trait (unselfishness 


1) 
i xp] ilrie d ind Lit 


] 
us 1s the 


Marks it 


| 
me chara 

| Woy 
next Week will be 


: 1 
trated with down-to-earth examples 


Student Activities 
| | he ] 


student 
Autobiography of 


] } 1 
chairman divides th 


ranklin 


] t 


ind appoints a student to 
make a bri oral repor n each se 


tion 
) 


Benjamin I 
t 


into sections 


vace in ind 
Ome the kind of 
Worthwhile 1 


supe rol 


Ing 
mush 

names of about 
Include t 


} 
nNeor 
peopi 


yu idmire 


prominent 
prominen 


ind |e 


ice rs 


ymmmunit 
tionally 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Jane li 


Student Activities 


Bec One 


make 1 surve Or 


Detectives 


] 
ur schno | and rie 
gc al 


Courte Su 
borhood to dis wer! 
mon courtesies are 
teen-agers Then plan 
to make students 

Here 

make 


evervday 


paign 


courtesv-consc1ous 


tf wavs to 


ple CONSCIOUS of 


gestions oO 
cood nan 
ners 

l. Make a 
magazine pl 


irt ability to draw t 


SETICS yt post rs U se 

, 
tures or ask a student wit} 
he pictures. (( 
, 


tesv in halls, 
2. Write a briet 


present at a 


lunchrooms, et 

skit on courtesy 
class O! 
ht be 


who 


(Your characters mig four 
Stans Stellas 


common courtesies such as savi 


sad and 


the 
thanks, please, etc.) 
3. Give a 


ignore 


series of wrong-way dem 
how courteous 


} 


DUS; 


onstrations on not to be 


Not giving a lady a seat on a 


] 


] 
HOW Wnorng a Gir 


1 
putting on her 


coat or sitting down at a table. et 


Critical Judgment Series (p. 10) 
“Who Wants to Be a Goldfish?” is 


first in the how to choose 


bo ks 


Series yn 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To 


fun and information 


interest students in reading for 


Student Activities 
1. Bring to class the 


1 , 
10ks whl h you have enjoved: e 


) make it brie re 


five 
nre 
pre 
ymmendation 


names of 
pared t 
airman 


book 


eCOMEeES 


student appoints 


} several committees 


} 


iairmen tor 


one ommiuttee on 


expert 


inother on science fiction 


Sp rts stores 


detective ind = =mvstery 


Ea h 
interesting 
Each student de 

} 


inother on 
] 

committee makes a 

books In 1ts 


ides whi h com 


stories, ete 
the most 

ied prete to work on 

}. Start i ] notebook ot 


Students with art 


ass good 


] 1 
ok reviews ibilits 
draw pictures to illustrate the 


Dis ide the 


ind 


reviews 
notebook into sections—non 
The best book re 
edited and then 
} f 


ore ney eC part Or 


fiction 

1 month are 

ome 
1 ? ] 

he notebook. Commercial students t) pe 

Students 


reviews in the 


with ability 


TeEVIeWS 


the stvle used 


magazines ind in the hook sections 
t Sunday papers 

4. Make a collection of 
trom ind magazines 
derline ose sections in the 


criticism of the book. 


cent ft each 


} l 


00K TeVIEWS 


Un 
review 
About 
review 1S i 
brief storv? Of the life 
of the author? Of criticism? 

5. Make a 


the 


new Spapers 

+} 
which ire 
what pe 


f summary of th 


brief oral or written re 


port on life of your favorite author 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 


] 
Annie Dumas, a beginning secret 


} } ] 
musimMess VOoCavDUuLary hor 


doesn’t know 


1 
does she use the dictionarv. Annie writes 


} 


1 1 
1 poor letter and we show how to « 


rect it 


Student Activities 


1. Reserve a special section in your 


} | 
noteDOoK 


Add to \ 


OUSINESS 


} 


w business words and terms 


iS spec 1 il 


“Letter Per 


meanings 


uur list each week 


vords are used In 
fect.” Check the 
words in dictionary. Also check 
the words in “Shop Talk,” a regular 
Practice Makes Perfect.” 


ot these 


your 


section in 








“How to ——” Series: Use words. 


Major article: Writing book reports. 
“How to 


zle, etc. 


Major article: Choral reading. 





Coming — Next Three Issues 
February 9, 1949 


Major article: Writing character sketches. 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 2: Who makes books. 

Reading Series: Understanding descriptive passages; quizzes. 
Letter Perfect: Set-up of business letter. 

Dear Joe —— from Jerry: Problems of the beginning worker. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, ete. 


February 16, 1949 


—” Series: Write sentences. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 3: Characters in books. 

Reading Series: Understanding the characters’ behavior; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Organization of business letter. 

Dear Joe —— from Julie: School clean-up campaign. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puz- 


February 23, 1949 


“How to ——” Series: Write paragraphs. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 4: Judging a book’s plot for realism, etc. 
Reading Series: Understanding plot; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters; addressing envelopes. 

Dear Joe —— from Jane: “Tattle-tales” and gossips. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 








2. Here are some additional busi- 


ness words for your list: assets, credit, 
debt, liabilities, receipts, inventory, in- 
terest, stock, bond, client, competition, 
overhead, income, executive, and sta- 
tistics. 


Learn to Think—Straight (p. 12) 


First in a series of articles on propa- 
ganda and propaganda devices, this 
article considers name calling. 


Practice Makes Perfect (p. 15) 

The this week: “Watch 
Your Language!” is a study of pronouns 
in the nominative case; “Are You Spell- 
bound?” is a study of prefixes and suf- 
fixes; “Sign Language” considers uses 
of the colon and the dash; “Shop Talk” 
introduces such book words as preface 
and frontispiece; Slim Syntax answers 
student English usage, 
grammar, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, etc.; the bi-weekly crossword puz- 
zle_ interests abulary 
study. An constructs 
the puzzle to give students practice in 
recognizing words on carefully-chosen 
themes. 


menu for 


questions on 


students in v 


English teacher 


Test Your Reading Skill (p. 19) 
Tips on Reading (p. 19) 


“Test Your Reading Skill” gives 
check-test questions on the two short 
stories in this issue. “Tips on Reading” 
advises students on how to evaluate 


books they read. 


Career Club (p. 24) 
Everything Was Jake (p. 13) 


“College Daze” is the first of three 
articles in the Career Club series giving 
yardsticks for judging the education 
programs of colleges, trade and business 
schools, and industrial apprenticeship 
training. 

The “short short” on page 13 is an 
amusing account of a boy who worked 
his way through his senior year in col- 
lege. 


Student Activities 


1. Students who plan to go to col- 
lege make a special study of colleges. 
Each chooses one or two colleges and 
investigates them thoroughly. Here’s 
what to do: Look at the college’s cata- 
logue. Ask graduates and students on 
the campus about the college. If pos- 
sible, visit the campus. Make a brief 
oral or written report on the courses 
the college offers, the cost of going to 
the college for a year, possibilities of 
earning part of your way, scholarships, 
housing conditions, the social and recre- 
ation programs, etc. 

2. Other students begin studies of 
business and trade schools, of local ap- 
prenticeship training programs, and of 
correspondence courses and night school 
programs. Watch for future Career 
Club articles to help with these studies, 

3. Write to a college friend who is 
earning part of his expenses. Ask him 
about his jobs and his program for 


economizing. Explain his system to th 
class. 





The Calendar Is Correct 


The editors of Practical English 
weren't humming “Spring will be a 
little early this year,” when they 
announced Easter week as the last 
week in March. (See Editorial Pro 
gram for Second Semester, P. E 
Jan. 12, 1949, p. 2-T.) 

Actually Easter comes on April 
17. Because Easter is so late this 
year, most schools are taking spring 
vacations the last week in March. 
Practical English is cooperating 
with this spring-vacation program 
and will not publish an issue for 
the week of March 30. 











Answers to ‘Test Your Reading Skill” 

Clutch Basket: A. a-9, b-5, c-8, d-11, e- 
1, f-2, g-12, h-3, i-10, j-4, k-7, 1-6. B. 1- 
He was resentful and stubborn because he 
felt the coach was “picking on” him. 2-He 
refused to play, telling the coach that he 
wouldn't go in and save the game for him. 
3-Thinking about the blinded ex-basketball 
player's sacrifice for his teammates, Neil 
realized that he was being petty and un- 
cooperative. 4-He remembered the coach's 
accusation that he was over-aggressive and 
wanted to prove that he had enough self- 
control to score a basket without fouling 
his guard. 

Everything Was Jake: 1-b, 2-a, 3-c. 


Answers to ‘Practice Makes Perfect’ (pp. 15-18) 
l-she; 2-they; 
6-he; 7-she; 8-we; 


Watch Your Language: 
3-he; 4-we; 5-He, I; 
9-she; 10-she. 

Are You Spellbound?: I. 1-helpfully; 2- 
annually; 3-occasionally; 4-exceptionally; 
usually. II. 1-Meanness; 2-achievement; 3- 
sincerely; 4-soulless; 5-extremely. 

Sign Language: 1-follows (colon); 
report (colon); 3-At 6 (colon); 4-Dear Mr. 
Galbraith (colon); 5-children (dash); 6- 
Dougherty (dash); 7-C. 

Shop Talk—1-index, 2-bibliography, 3 
preface or foreword, 4-glossary, 5-frontis- 
piece, 6-appendix, 7-introduction, 8-cops 
right notice, 9-table of contents, 10-list of 
illustrations. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 18) 
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